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A BREACH OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


THE HIGH COURT OF PARLIAMENT AT 
ISSUE WITH ITSELF. 


As I wrote to the Daily News during the passage of the measure 
through the House of Commons, “ The (Scotland) Churches Bill ”— 
now become an Act— is a breach of the Constitution, and in direct 
contradiction to the theory of Parliament itself. 

My contention was disregarded at the time ; but I do not think 
it will be difficult to prove it, and that indisputably. 

The Bill was avowedly introduced to remedy the disastrous con- 
sequences of a somewhat extraordinary judgment of the House of 
Lords in what is known as “ the Kirk Case.” By this judgment the 
property, churches and manses of over a thousand ministers and 
congregations of the erst “ Free Church of Scotland ” were declared 
to have been forfeited to a disaffected minority of less than thirty, 
who have been humorously styled “the Wee Frees.” And of 
these thirty, almost all were resident in the remote Highlands, 
where modern ideas, both of reason and of religion. seem to have 
made little progress. 

The unfamiliar reader will naturally suppose the grounds for so 
drastic a judgment to have been a most grave and radical defection 
on the part of the majority from the essential principles of their 
Church. The actual grounds were two, the one doctrinal, the 
other political, And it is hard to say which seems the more 
strange as a cause of disqualification. It was not alleged on the 
one hand that the defaulters had ceased to be Christians and become 
Agnostics, or even Unitarians; nor, on the other, that they had 
changed their ecclesiastical polity from Presbyterian to Episcopalian, 
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or even Congregational. What had been complained of was, that 
they had publicly expressed a doubt whether the gospel of “ the free 
grace of God” could be absolutely confined to those who, being elect 
from the foundation of the world, would seem least to need such a 
gospel. And the second ground of complaint was that, whereas the 
original founders of the Free Kirk deemed the establisment of the 
Church by the State to be enjoined by Holy Scripture, the majority 
of its present ministers and of their congregations had united with 
another Presbyterian Church which held to the contrary opinion. 
But it was not denied that, as a matter of fact, all three sections— 
United Frees, Allied Frees, and Wee Frees alike—had long since 
ceased to have anything to do with such establishment. 


DIFFERING JUDGES. 


The Judge of First Instance in Scotland, Lord Low, had 
declared the alliance of the majority with their former opponents 
upon these two curious, but scarcely crucial, points of doctrine 
could not legally affect their right to hold their Church property 
according to Scottish law. 

And one would naturally suppose such a decision to be both law 
and equity: the more so since we are assured that the donors of 
most of this property had both approved and promoted the union 
complained of by the minority. 

Had the Law Lords been unanimous in their disapproval of the 
views of the Scottish Judge of First Instance, this would have been a 
somewhat hazardous undertaking on their part, considering that he 
was a Scottish Presbyterian dealing with a pecnliar question of 
Scottish law, which vitally affected a Scottish Presbyterian Church, 
and which was largely based on Presbyterian doctrine. But the Law 
Lords aforesaid were by no means of one mind; whereas the judg- 
ment of the “ Lord Ordinary,” who first tried the cause, had been 
unanimously confirmed by three Scottish Judges in the Scottish 
Court of Appeal. And these were, like himself, Presbyterians, 
while the Law Lords of Parliament were all Episcopalians ; and 
one at least of them evidenced, during their hearing of the cause, 
his complete ignorance of the first principles of Presbyterian 
polity. 

A DovusLe DISASTER, 

The result was disastrous to the litigants and the Judicature 
alike. Both at home and abroad strongly worded comments were 
evoked as to the inequitable pronouncement of a Court in whose 
judgments, since the Judicature Acts had come into operation, the 
essential principles of law and equity were supposed to be more 
adequately and admirably combined than in those of any other 
Judicature in the world. 

It was universally declared that the manifest injustice wrought 
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by the decision of the Law Lords must somehow be remedied. But 
how this was to be done legally and effectually was a knotty pro- 
blem. And it would seem that even the Prime Minister himself 
and his legal advisers have not fully apprehended the gravity of the 
situation. They appear to have overlooked entirely the momentous 
fact that the decision of the Law Lords in “the Kirk Case” was 
technically and legally the decision of Parliament itself, which is sup- 
posed merely to be voiced by the Lord Chancellor and his colleagues. 

The Standard informed its readers that Mr. Balfour—the Prime 
Minister of that Parliament—had said that “ it was not possible to 
override this judgment.” And how indeed should the Parliament, 
whose judgment it legally is, ‘‘ override” its own decision? Must it 
not continue to act “ according to the law of the Medes and Persians 
which altereth not”? How else can it be, and continue, our Final 
Court of Appeal ? 


“ LEGISLATION IMPERATIVE ”——-AND IMPRACTICABLE. 


It is true that even the Standard—after pronouncing the situa- 
tion to be ‘‘ impossible” was emphatic in declaring that “ Parlia- 
ment must deal, and deal speedily, therewith. 

“ Legislation Imperative!” was the pronouncement of that journal 
in a headline of capital letters, But the journalist does not seem 
to have realised, what to a lawyer is the greatest difficulty of all, 
namely that i¢ was Parliament itself, whose intervention, by the voice 
of its Lord High Chancellor and Judicial Committee, had created that 
very * Impossible Situation” which it was called upon to rectify. An 
authority, eminent alike in the legal and political world, and with 
whom I have conferred, indicates the possible solution of the diffi- 
culty as follows: ; 

“The decision of the House of Lords is the jinal declaration of 
what the existing law 7s ; and the only remedy that Parliament has 
is by fresh legislation to alter the law, if it be considered desirable 
80 to do.” 

This is undeniable. But the great man had omitted to state 
that such “fresh legislation” could only consistently come from a 
fresh Parliament. How is it possible for one and the same Parlia- 
ment, without a breach of the Constitution, both to uphold and to 
reverse what is in effect its own act ? 

Having, in its judicial character, decreed that certain properties 
were illegally. retained by certain persons, and declared them to 
belong to.certain other persons, how can the same Parliament con- 
stitutionally or consistently proceed, in its legislative character, to 
reverse that decree and nullify that declaration ? 

The astute legal advisers of ‘the Wee Frees” speedily grasped 
the opportunities, if not quite all the complexities, of the situation. 
Their spokesman, Mr. Simpson, contended that “the endorsement 
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of the House of Lords’ judgment in the Court of Session bad con- 
firmed them in the possession of the churches; and why then 
should they come as suitors for what was their own property” ? 
“Tf,” he graciously added, “the United Free Church would come 
as suppliants, their request would be listened to.” But he plainly 
stated, ‘‘In these circumstances the Wee Frees had no option but 
to withdraw from the Commission.” Which they did. 

But it would seem that not even the counsel of the“ Wee Frees” 
—though they are lawyers—had realised the whole facts of the case, 
nor the full legal aspect of the questions at issue. Indeed, lawyers 
and laymen alike seem to have lost sight for the moment of the 
origin and purport of the House of Lords’ jurisdiction as the final 
Court of Appeal. 


“UsurPep” AUTHORITY. 


Lord Campbell, author of The Lives of the Chancellors, in a note 
o the fourth edition of that monumental work, appended in Sep- 
ember 1856, said: 

‘“* Recent events have been unfortunate for the office of Chancellor 
as connected with the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 
Some change in the tribunal became necessary. A sudden belief 
had arisen in the public mind that the jurisdiction was usurped.” } 


Methinks we might more correctly apply it to Topsy’s droll way 
of accounting for herself, in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, ‘‘ I spect I growed.” 

In the reign of Charles II. the Lord Shaftesbury of that day 
declared “The Court of Parliament,” where “his Majesty was 
highest in his Royal Estate,” was “the universal superintendent of 
all inferior tribunals.” And it is an interesting subject of inquiry 
as to how that impression took permanent shape and practical effect 
in the public mind, 

As early as the reign of Edward I., “our English Justinian,” 
we have records of a ‘“‘Court of Triers” and “ Receivers of Peti- 
tions” for the King, appointed from among his Council. And this 
ancient institution has subsisted to our own time, having titular 
jurisdiction not merely in the three Kingdoms, but also in Gascony 
and Aquitaine, “et des autres Terres et Pays de par le Mer et des 
Isles.” 

The erudite author of the lives of his fellow Chancellors before 
quoted, during a debate in the House of Lords fifty years ago, cited 
a remarkable case, dated 1386, which affords a very helpful insight 
into the present subject. 

It was a petition presented during the reign of Richard II. by 
the Prior of Montacute (in Norman-French) to “our Sovereign 
Lord the King and his Noble Lords in this present Parliament,” as 
to a judgment of the Court of King’s Bench alleged to have been 
wrongfully obtained by Lord Richard Seymour. 

1 Vol. i. p. 26. 
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The prayer of this ancient petition was: 

“That it might be ordered that certain members of the King’s 
Council might be assigned, before whom the record might be 
carried, and that they should have full power and authority to hear 
the assignment of errors, and to summon the said Richard Seymour 
before them, and righteous judgment thereupon to give.” 

The petition was granted, the cause was so re-heard, and the 
judgment of the King’s Bench was, by the King’s special Coun- 
cillors, completely reversed. 


Law Lorps anp Lay PEErs. 


With this peculiar function of hearing not only general petitions 
but also appeals from “the King’s Bench,” there has become 
strangely combined the admittedly usurped authority of the Lord 
Chancellors over the Courts of Equity. Both are now exercised 
in the name and by the authority of Parliament, as delegated to 
what is in effect its Judicial Committee. 

This “Committee,” at the present juncture, consists of some 
half-dozen “ Law Lords” with the Lord Chancellor at their head. 
But half a century ago, when Lord Campbell dealt so ably with the 
whole subject, the Law Lords as such had no more authority than the 
“lay peers,” And such of the Judges as were not themselves 
peers had considerably less. The lay peers seem at one time 
to have become apprehensive that the Judges were encroaching 
on their prerogatives ; and on June 9, 1660, they even passed an 
order that the Judges should not be allowed to speak till they were 
spoken to, 

‘“‘ And that order,” said Macqueen, writing about fifty years ago, 
“is still enforced, so that a Judge in the House of Lords cannot ask 
a counsel what book he is citing in argument. The question must 
be put through the mouth of a peer.” The writer of course referred to 
a Judge who was not himself a peer. 

Lord Derby, when addressing the House of Lords in 1856 on 
this subject, pointed out that the writs of summons to the peers 
were to attend for the purpose of assistance, advising and determining, 
whereas the Judges were summoned “for the purpose of advising 
and assisting only.” And his lordship proceeded to state that 
“technically it is supposed that the causes are heard and decided in 
your Lordships’ House.” 

Lord Campbell, also addressing the whole House of Peers, spoke, 
in the same debate, of the duties of the Lord Chief Justice and 
Chief Baron in their own Courts, as making it ‘“‘ wholly incompatible 
for them to give any effectual assistance in the discharge of your 
Lordships’ duties as Judges of Appeal.” 

Similarly regarding every member of th» House of Lords as ex 
officio a Judge of Appeal, Blackstone in his Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, declared that the peers were “ bound upon their 
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conscience and honour (equal to other men’s oaths) to be skilled in 
the laws of their country.” 

Mr. John Macqueen, barrister-at-law, the eminent historian of 
the House of Lords, appends an important note to his report of the 
aforesaid case cited by Lord Campbell, the judgment in which was 
given, in the original Latin, as that of the Curia in Parliamento. 
Mr. Macqueen’s comment is as follows: “It was in the Court of 
Parliament (though not in the Chamber of Parliament) that the 
question of error was to be tried. Hence the final judgment of 
reversal was pronounced by the ‘ Court in Parliament,’ that is to 
say by the House of Lords, which in a judicial sense always meant, 
and still means, the Parliament.” } 

How eminent this authority, whom we have just quoted, must 
be held to have been, may be inferred from the fact that Lord 
Campbell—the ex-Lord Chancellor and biographer aforesaid—him- 
self advised a Committee of the House of Lords to consult “ his 
friend Mr. Macqueen” upon this very subject of their own 
Appellate Jurisdiction. 


‘“‘CoNFUSION WoRSE CONFOUNDED.” 


The House of Lords’ decision in “the Kirk case” being, as we 
have seen, that of Parliament, the recent procedure therein would 
seem calculated to make the “ Impossible Situation” still more 
‘‘ impossible,” seeing that this Parliament, which had already dealt 
with it, and that finally as “the Final Court of Appeal,” has now 
been attempting to reverse its own reversal, and is therefore in the 
remarkable position of being at issue with itself. 

After having exercised its advisory function in ‘‘ the Kirk case” 
as the Final Court of Appeal, for the same Parliament to repeat 
that function in the same case with an absolutely contradictory and 
confiscatory effect, is to stultify both itself and the King, whose 
delegate in such cases it assuredly is, and to cause the fountain of 
justice to ‘‘ send forth at the same place both sweet water and bitter,” 
is, in effect, a reductio ad absurdum of its legal jurisdiction, making 
the Lower House act as a Court of Final-ler Appeal from the 
Upper House, and then obliging the Upper to reverse its “ final ” 
decree for one yet more “final,” by a direct breach of the 
Constitution. 

So soon as it became apparent to the leaders of Parliament that 
its past advice to the King in “the Kirk case” was erroneous or 
inequitable, they ought clearly to have dissolved forthwith and 
given the people, whose representatives they are, an opportunity 
to elect a fresh Parliament to give other and better counsel. 


STRINGER BATEMAN. 
1 House of Lords Report, ii. p, 618. 





THE TAXATION OF LAND VALUES. 


A RETROSPECT AND A FORECAST. 


Parr I. 


No social reform to-day occupies such a prominent and popular 
position as the above. No Parliamentary or Municipal Election is 
permitted to pass without definite statements by the candidates in 
respect to the issue. It is now regarded not as a political but 
purely as an economic question. Conservatives and Liberals alike 
have pledged themselves to support the principle, and in the 
recent divisions in Parliament, members of the present Cabinet 
voted in the majority that carried the second reading of the Bill for 
the Taxation of Land Values. - 

The cause of this popularity is obvious to all well-informed 
men, The increasing pressure of taxation upon labour and capital ; 
the findings of such important Royal Commissions as that.on the 
“Housing of the Working Classes” (C. 4402, pages 69 and 70, 
78-79); and the fact that men of such diverse views as Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, and Judge Arthur O'Connor, K.C., who were both 
members of the Royal Commission on ‘‘ Local Taxation,” are at 
one in urging the vital necessity that exists for tapping new 
sources both of local and of Imperial revenue; and above all, the 
active and educative propaganda for the reform of our antiquated 
system of land laws, which for twenty-five years past has been 
unceasingly carried on by lectures and leaflets from Land’s End to 
John O’Groats, have spread the light of true economic knowledge, 
and organised behind the movement a force less turbulent—for the 
times are different—but quite as formidable and determined as that 
which carried Cobden’s great reform. 

All these-would have been of little avail, had not the advocates 
of this reform had at their command arguments which men scien- 
tifically educated shrank in shame from fairly meeting. Editors 
and anonymous newspaper correspondents may risk the raising of 
clever though false issues, and may adopt side-tracking tricks of 
intellectual fence, nay, may often use absolutely imbecile arguments, 
but men of education, even though as partisan as the men of the 
Press, will not risk their reputations by holding a brief upon the 
side of ignorance. Consequently our work has been more exegetical 
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than controversial. History and constitutional law tell us with an 
authority that no scholar can question, how, by violations of the 
‘rights of man,” the present well-nigh unbearable social conditions 
came about, and political economy lays down the lines upon which 
they may be remedied. It is now for statesmanship to enforce the 
principles by the application of which we may realise Bentham’s 
ideal: “‘The greatest happiness of the greatest number with the 
least suffering to any.” 


THe ATTITUDE OF THE PRESS, 


It is upon the surface strange how little direct aid or approval 
the movement has had from the Press. Cobden in his day received 
earnest and powerful assistance from the Press. But editors then 
were not the mere briefed advocates of syndicates or trusts. They 
had not yet come so completely under the control of the counting- 
house. The policy of the paper was not regulated by the great 
advertisers. Mammon was not the newspaper god. ‘The freedom 
of the Press had been fought for by the people. Exulting in its 
new-born liberty, and with the hope of still greater freedom, it was 
true to the ‘‘ platform” and the “demonstration” by which its 
liberty had been so largely won. Papers were owned by the men 
who wrote the articles, or the articles came under the owner’s per- 
sonal notice, and a sense of individual responsibility prevailed. The 
men, too, like a nation emerging by sacrifice into freedom, had great 
duties and high aims. They were, as a rule, better educated than 
“the smart set’ of promoted reporters and paragraph collectors 
who now rise to be sub-editors and even leader-writers ; and certainly 
they had higher moral purpose. John Morley, whose authority upon 
this subject will not be questioned, gives usin his “ Essay upon Com- 
promise,” in few words a terrible picture of how reform is retarded 
by the ‘low aims and mean motives of the Press,” and by its unfair 
treatment of the earnest men who work for progress. And Marie 
Corelli, in her recent work, Free Opinions, though sarcastic and 
self-interested, does not, in my opinion, overstate the case. But 
though the Press, as a rule, sided with “ feudalism ” and capitalistic 
ignorance, it could not, in spite of itself, help aiding us. If the 
journals have deteriorated in moral principle, they have still improved 
in both quantity and quality of good as well as of inferior matter. 
It was impossible for them to completely abstain from giving reviews 
of books and articles from magazines, and from printing reports of 
speeches delivered by our public men, and of debates in Parliament 
relating to the ‘‘ Taxation of Land Values”; and despite the imbe- 
cilities contained in the editorials, the old aphorism was once more 
justified, “ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.” 
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Our GREAT MUNICIPAL ORGANISATION, 


It was in the later seventies that I received a letter from Henry 
George, who till then was unknown to me. He said: “I perceive 
you advocate upon your side of the Atlantic the land reform I advo- 
cate on this. I send you two copies of my book, Progress and 
Poverty. Some day I hope to discuss with you the points upon 
which I perceive we differ.” A year or two afterwards I introduced 
Mr, George to the meeting in the Glasgow City Hall, which began 
_ his campaign in Great Britain. (Two or three meetings had pre- 
viously been held in Ireland.) The Scottish mind has always been 
peculiarly inspired upon economics, and the west of Scotland dis- 
played, under George’s clear and eloquent expositions, a strong 
tendency to organise and advance, upon severely scientific lines, to 
the “restoration of the land to the people.” Mr. George, in one 
of his campaigns in Scotland, said truly: ‘“ The Irish peat had set 
the Scottish coal on fire.” How true this was my readers can judge 
to-day. 

I entered the Town Council of Glasgow in 1891, to use it as a 
platform for the propagation ofthis gospel, and after six years’ hard 
and continuous fighting in that progressive body I had a Bill 
drafted and presented to Parliament. But there it lay for years, 
helpless and hopeless. My half-hearted supporters in the Council 
thought that nothing more could be done, and my opponents made 
merry at my expense. The voters, however, were sending my Bill 
more and more support every recurring November, and about four 
years ago I was strong enough to secure the Council’s sanction for 
an appeal to the municipal and taxing authorities of the United 
Kingdom to form an organisation to carry the Bill through Parlia- 
ment. The committee given me by the Council contained men of 
great courage and influence, such as the then civic head, Mr. (now 
Sir) Samuel Chisholm, Bailie Bilsland, a most advanced and earnest 
social reformer, and Treasurer Gray, Chairman of the Parliamentary 
Bills Committee. These all threw themselves into the movement 
with intelligent caution and earnestness of purpose, and upon 
October 21, 1902, in the Hotel Metropole, London, we held our first 
Convention. The representatives of the municipalities there 
assembled endorsed the principle of the taxation of land values laid 
down by the Corporation of Glasgow, and it was decided to push 
through Parliament at the earliest possible moment a Bill empowering 
the municipalities of the United Kingdom to adopt that principle 
for rating purposes. A committee, consisting of representatives of 
twenty-five rating authorities, was appointed, and this committee has 
since been untiring in its efforts, as indeed the result demonstrates. 

Five conferences have been held, and the movement has grown 
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till now over 500 rating authorities, representing more than twelve 
millions of people, have been enrolled. These conferences have 
consisted of Lord Mayors and Lord Provosts, Mayors and Provosts, 
Alderman and Bailies, County Municipal and Parish Councillors, 
representing Corporations, Borough Councils, Town Councils, County 
Councils, Urban District Councils, Poor Law Unions, and Parish 
Councils. 


Ture Two BILLs. 


At the outset it was found impossible to frame a Bill applicable 
to the different legal and other conditions of the United Kingdom. 
So two Bills were accepted by the Conferences—one, the Bill before 
referred to, properly known as “the Glasgow Bill,” which the 
representatives of Scotland were agreed upon from the first; and 
the other, a Bill, less drastic, perhaps, but more satisfactory to the 
English representatives, and more applicable to English conditions, 

These measures having now passed their second readings—the 
English Bill twice and the Scottish Bill once—it may be as well 
to quote the full text of the Scottish Bill, as it was the original upon 
which the English Billis based. The memorandum prefixed to the 
English Bill indicates all points of difference apart from mere 
machinery. 

The Scottish measure, presented by Mr. Ainsworth, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Hunter Craig, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Findlay, 
and Mr. J. D. Hope, was ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed on February 17, 1905, and is entitled, “ A Bill to provide 
for the taxation for local purposes of land values in burghs in 
Scotland.” 

It reads as follows: 


“Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same as follows: 


“‘], Every proprietor or reputed proprietor of any land or heritage in 
any burgh in Scotland shall, on or before the fifteenth day of Jume in each 
year, transmit to the assessor of the burgh in which such land or heritage 
is situated a written statement containing the following information : 


“ (a) The number of square yards of ground contained in each 
separate or discontiguous piece of ground of which he is proprietor 
or reputed proprietor ; 


(6) The annual value of each such piece of ground (hereinafter 
called ‘the land value’), calculated at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum upon the sum which such proprietor may fix as the price 
thereof as between a willing seller and a willing buyer, such land 
value being taken apart from the value of any buildings, erections, 
fixe machinery, or other heritable subjects, on or connected with 
such piece of ground, 
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2, The assessor shall make up the valuation roll for the burgh with The ne 
additional columns for the purpose of showing the extent of land contained YF 0" «00 
in each separate piece of ground, with the annual valuo thereof at four ro)), 


per cent. on the selling price. 


“3. The assessor shall, after considering the land value supplied by Entry in 
each proprietor, enter in the valuation roll the amount of the land value valuation 
so supplied by the proprietor, or such other amount as the assessor shall *° 
deem reasonable, 


“4, The provisions of the Lands Valuation (Scotland) Act, 1854, and eee 
the Acts amending the same, as to sending notice to each proprietor, the Yiion 
adjustment of such valuation, the hearing of the appeals against such (geotland) 
valuation, and penalties in respect of failure to furnish a written state- Act, 1854. 
ment of extent of ground and valuation, or for making any false valuation, 
shall be equally applicable to the land values provided for by this Act, . 
and the returns made in connection therewith, as to the valuation of 
lands and heritages under the Act of 1854 and the returns made 


thereunder. 


“5, From and after the term of Whit-Sunday next occurring after the “Land value 
passing of this Act, the town council of every burgh in Scotland shall levy 48sessment. 
an assessment, to be called ‘ the land value assessment,’ upon the amount 
of the land values entered in the valuation roll for the burgh, subject to 
the following conditions : 


“‘(a) The land value assessment shall be imposed and issued at a 
rate not exceeding two shillings in the pound: 


“(b) The net proceeds of such land value assessment shall be 
allocated pro rata to the several accounts in respect of which police 
and municipal assessments are levied within the burgh ; 


“(c) The Jand value assessment shall be levied exclusively upon 
the owners of land values as appearing in the valuation roll, and 
shall be recovered in the same manner as any police assessment levied 
in the burgh. 


“6, The provisions of the Act shall not extend to, or render liable to Exemptions. 

assessment under the Act, or in any way alter, modify, or affect the 
liability to local assessments of police stations, gaols, and premises occu- 
pied in connection therewith, public infirmaries, hospitals, poorhouses, 
public schools, places of religious worship, chapels, drill halls, ragged 
schools, Sunday schools, scientific and literary societies, burial grounds, 
or parks or open spaces, held and enjoyed by the public under any Act 
of Parliament, or under or by the permission of any municipal or local 
authority. 


“7, Any person entitled to payment of any feu duty, ground annual Personsliable 
or ground rent, lease or tack duty, under a lease of more than thirty-one ™ Payment. 
years’ duration (which feu duty, ground annual or ground rent, lease or 
tack duty, are herein referred to as ground burdens), shall be liable 
in payment of land value assessment, subject to the following pro- 

Visions, viz. : ‘ 

“‘(a) Every proprietor or reputed proprietor of any land in respect 
of which ground burdens are payable shall be entitled to deduct 
annually from those ground burdens such proportion of the land 
value assessment paid by him in respect of the land as shall correspond 
to the amount of the ground burdens payable by him on the land as 
compared with the amount of the land value of the land; 


(6) Deductions of a proportion of land value assessment shall be 
made in the same way from all duplications and other increased 
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payments of ground burdens and from the amount of all feudal 
casualties ; 


“(c) Where in any year the amount of the ground burdens on 
any land is the same or greater than the amount of the land value 
thereof, the proprietor who has paid land value assessment shall be 
entitled to deduct the whole of such assessment from the ground 
burdens ; ; 


“(d) Where there is more than one ground burden on the same 
piece of land, the deduction in respect of land value assessment shall 
be made proportionately from such ground burdens without regard 
to any priority or preference which one ground burden may have 
over another ; 


“‘(e) Where ground burdens are unallocated and have been paid 
by a proprietor of a portion only of the land on which they are 
burdens, he shall, in recovering any proportion of such ground 
burdens from other proprietors liable therefor, deduct therefrom a 
proportionate amount of the land value assessment deducted by him 
when paying such ground burders. 


“(f) Any provision or stipulation in any contract, deed, or writing, 
which has been or may hereafter be entered into for the purpose, or 
having the effect, of relieving, in whole or in part, any person entitled 
to payment of any ground burdens from liability to bear a propor- 
tionate share of the payment of land value assessment, in accordance 
with this Act, shall have no force or effect whatever. 


“¢8. This Act shall be read as one with the Lands Valuation (Scotland) 
Act, 1854, and any Acts amending the same, and in this Act the word 
‘burgh’ shall include every royal and parliamentary burgh and every 
burgh within the meaning of the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892. 


9. This Act shall apply to Scotland only. 


10. This Act may be cited as the Land Values Taxation (Scotland) 
Act, 1905. 


The English Bill—* to provide for the separate assessment and 
rating of land values "was presented by Sir John Brunner, sup- 
ported by Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Bell, Mr. Charles Douglas, Mr. William 
Jones, Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. M‘Crae, Dr. Macnamara, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Mr. J. H. Whitley, and Mr. Watson Rutherford. The 
memorandum above referred to states : 


“It is provided by this Bill that all valuation lists on which local rates 
are based shall contain a separate assessment of the land values of rate- 
able premises. The land value is to be taken to be an amount equal to 
8 per cent. on the selling value of the land as distinct from the building. 
In the case of unoccupied premises the land value alone is to be subject 
to rating. In any case where the land value of premises exceeds the 
present rateable value, which may happen where land ripe for building 
is not used for building or very poor buildings are allowed to stand on 
valuable sites, rates are to be paid on the land value, Under any lease 
made after the Bill becomes law, it is proposed that the occupier shall be 
entitled to deduct from his rent so much of any rate as is based on the 
amount of the land value. But there is to be no interference with exist- 
ing contracts between landlord and tenant. It is also proposed that 
deductions made from the gross value for the purpose of arriving at the 
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rateable value shall be made on the value of the buildings only, and not 
on the land value. The Bill applies only to London and boroughs and 
urban districts of England and Wales.” 


THE FIGHT IN PARLIAMENT. 


Last year our first noteworthy success in Parliament was 
achieved. Forty members were induced to enter their names for 
the private members’ ballot, with the result that Mr. Charles 
Trevelyan, M.P. for the Elland Division of Yorkshire, was so for- 
tunate as to secure a date (March 11, 1904) that gave us not only - 
a debate, but a vote, and a second reading victory by a majority of 
sixty-seven. 

The Government spoke and voted against us, but left it an open 
matter for its followers, with the result that a large number of Con- 
servatives voted for the Bill. It was thus clearly made manifest 
that the question was not a party political, but a scientific and 
social one. The terribly congested state of public business enabled 
the Government (with the aid of the late Speaker) to prevent the 
Bill going into committee, and it, of course, died with the Session. 
The next Session, 1905, the fortune of the ballot again gave us a 
private members’ day; and upon April 14, 1905, supported by 
our increasing municipal force operating upon the members, the 
second reading of the English Bill was once more carried by the 
increased majority of ninety. Again, however, the Government 
(aided by the Speaker) was able to defeat by “the 5.30 rule” 
our effort to get the measure into committee. 

But fortune had also given us a date for the Scottish Bill, which 
contained a much more drastic clause than the English measure—a 
clause that gave opportunity for the stupid cry of “confiscation,” 
common against all attempts to do away with monopolies, Mr. 
Ainsworth (member for Argyllshire) introduced the Bill, which was 
put down for second reading on May 19, 1905. We were anxious 
to see how the English municipalities and M.P.’s would support the 
Scottish Bill, The Scottish and Irish members had loyally voted 
for the English Bill, though in their view it was far too favourable 
to the ground landlords, and the Conventions had all pledged them- 
selves to support loyally whichever Bill came before the House. 
There were some signs of defection, but honour prevailed. I was 
earnestly pressed, as a matter of tactics, by Mr. Thomas Shaw, M.P. 
(the member to whom we looked as the right arm of our battle on 
that occasion), to consider the expediency of not putting too great a 
strain upon the loyalty of the English members. ‘It would be 
disastrous to be defeated after having twice won.” “A slight con- 
cession might secure us a third victory,” but he was prepared to 
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fight the Bill as arranged, if we objected. My friends from the 
municipalities, acting with me in the lobby, had firmly agreed with 
me. ‘We would take defeat, but not surrender, upon the Scot- 
tish Bill”; and when I said so, ‘“‘ our brave Borderer ” cheerfully 
assented, and with facts and logic stated a case that might be voted 
down, but could not be refuted, and which no one attempted to 
rationally answer. It was unfortunate that, during the debate, 
Mr. Trevelyan allowed his private opinions to make him swerve 
from his loyalty to the organisation, and that when appealed to by 
the member for West Renfrewshire (Sir Charles Bine Renshaw), who 
was one of our most active opponents in the House, he stated that 
he did not agree with the clause that required the superiors in 
Scotland to pay their proportion. Some twenty-seven of our sup- 
porters were away at the annual meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation in Newcastle-on-Tyne, more than twenty of the Irish 
members had gone home at the week-end, and we had really no hope 
of winning, particularly when we saw the Ministry—absent all day 
—turn up for the division, and when the Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land (Mr. Scott Dickson), who had voted with us before, and who 
had pledged himself at his election to vote for the Bill, had de- 
serted us. What, then, was our surprise when a member rushed 
to the glass door where we stood outside the members’ lobby and 
held up for us to read, “ Victory by a majority of twenty!” Our 
English Conservative friends had again honourably fulfilled their 
pledges and earned the gratitude of the Scottish people. 


A Memser oF THE CABINET AS OBSTRUCTIONIST. 


But once more tactics that,in my opinion, were scarcely honour- 
able deprived us of results. This time the Deputy-Speaker, who 
had presided over the sitting, evidently tried to give us a chance. 
Our majority was declared ten minutes before the fatal 5.30. On 
both the former occasions the 5.30 hour was got past before the 
amendment bad been declared defeated. On this occasion there 
was time to pass the Bill and let it go into committee had a trifling 
amount of generosity existed in the Government. But no; a 
member of the Cabinet moved, as he technically had the right to 
do, the negative, and though again in the second division beaten by 
a larger majority than in the first, the time limit was reached and 
our Bill, that had cost £1000, was for the time being blocked, 
Other opportunities in the latter part of the Session might have 
arisen for advancing it a stage, but this could only have been done 
by putting all our machinery into motion again, and, as our best 
friends in the House pointed out, that we could not hope, in view 
of the congested state of public business, to have the measure 
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placed on the Statute Book, we had to content ourselves with anothe™ 
great moral victory. 

Some day the country will awake to the necessity for putting an 
end to such obstructive methods of over-riding the will of the House. 


THe GLascow BILL THE ScortisH BILL. 


However, the fact remains that the celebrated Glasgow Bill has 
now been accepted by the House of Commons as the Bill for the 
taxation of land values so far as Scotland is concerned, 

The principles of the Bill are to separate the values of land and 
houses, and to impose a new annual rate not exceeding 2s, in the £° 
upon every person in proportion to the extent to which he is 
beneficially interested in the land value, In Scotland land is 
“feued ” not “leased” as in England. The feu is for ever, so long 
as the feu duty (rent) is paid. Were the superiors (the feuers) 
exempted, therefore, they would for ever continue to enjoy re- 
venues from land values, created not by them but by the com- 
munity at large without contributing to the community anything in 
return for that special advantage (or monopoly). In England the 
leases are terminable, and the English Bill proposes to defer im- 
posing the land value tax on the lessor until a new lease is being 
arracged. It is obvious that whatever fairness there may be in 
thus kindly considering the English ground landlords, no such 
claim can be urged on behalf of the Scottish landlords, 


THERE ARE NO LANDOWNERS. 


The fundamental principle upon which the Bill rests is—‘ Land 
is not and cannot become private property.” This I affirmed in my 
evidence before the Royal Commission upon Local Taxation. And 
T asserted it also as Chairman of the Municipal Organisation, quoting 
my authorities at considerable length, at an interview granted to me 
by the Right Hon. W. H. Long, M.P., then President of the Local 
Government Board, and the Right Hon. A. Graham Murray, M.P., 
at that time Secretary of State for Scotland. The evidence given 
before the Commission can be seen at full length in the Blue Book, 
and my quotations from the various authorities, legal and otherwise, 
appear in the report of the deputation published by the Municipal 
Organisation. I shall quote a portion of both in this article. 

Sir William Blackstone and Sir Edward Coke, the fathers of 
English Constitutional Law, postulated: ‘“ Allodial (absolute) pro- 
perty in land no subject has. It is an undeniable principle in law 
that all lands in England are held mediately or immediately of the 
king,” that is to say, the nation. 
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Their successor, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, in our own day, 
told the Juridical Society of Glasgow: “Our land laws might be 
for the general advantage, and if so they should be maintained; but 
a state of law under which a country would exist not for its people 
but for a mere handful of them, ought to be instantly and abso- 
lutely set aside.” He was dealing with the idea of a rich man 
turning his estate into deer forest and evicting the peuple. 

Williams in his handbook on Real Property says: “The first 
thing the student of law has to do is to get rid of the idea of 
absolute ownership of land. Such an idea is unknown to English 
law.” ‘It is not a chattel, nor subject to the law of chattels.” 
*¢ All landholders are merely tenants in the eye of the law.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock on English Land Laws says: ‘‘ It is com- 
monly supposed that land belongs to its owners in the same sense 
as money or goods. ‘This is not, and never has been, the theory of 
English law.’ 

The Right Hon. Justice Longfield says: ‘‘ Property in land 
differs from property in any commodity produced by human labour. 
The product of labour naturally belongs to the labourer who pro- 
duced it. But the same argument does not apply to land, which 

. . is the gift of the Creator to mankind, Every argument used 
to give an ethical foundation for the exclusive right of property 
in land has a latent fallacy.” 

The great Roman orator put the case thus: ‘‘ The Creator of the 
Universe built a theatre capable of containing all His creatures, and 
provided a magnificent banquet for all. But a few entering first 
took possession and levied a charge upon all who came after.” 

Sir Henry Maine says: “ The terrible problem of pauperism began 
to press on English statesmen as soon as the old English culti- 
vating groups (in which land was collectively, not privately, owned) 
began to fall away,” as they did under feudalism. 

The following masters of thought in philosophy, religion, history, 
law, and economics support the great legal authorities quoted above : 
John Locke, Justice Stephen, Judge Hughes, Dr. Alfred Russell 
Wallace, J. S. Mill, W. E. Gladstone, Thomas Carlyle, Thorold Rogers, 
Professor W. A. Hunter, Professor Zacharie, Emile de Lavelaye, 
Pope Gregory, the Great Pope Leo XIII., J. A. Froude, Frederick 
Harrison, John Morley, Professor Marshall, &c. 

Now, whom have we in opposition? A set of lawyers called into 
existence to suit the emergencies of commerce—‘ mere debt col- 
lectors,” as I once heard a great constitutional lawyer describe them, 
to whom the principles of constitutional law are unknown; a host 
of editors, most of them neither well-educated or even well-informed, 
a set whose supercilious sneers and anonymous and irresponsible 
flippancy against all earnest reformers are becoming a menace to 
society ; and a body of landlords, backed by successful money- 
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gatherers, all anxious for the continuation of the legal right to 
appropriate the improvements of society by that method of plunder 
called rent. 


THE Buack ReEcorD or LANDLORDISM. 


Richard Cobden warned the aristocracy of this country to beware 
of the day when the middle and industrial classes should understand 
how they had been “ cheated, robbed, and bamboozled” by the 
landlords; and he declared that the history of taxation in this 
country constitutes “as black a record against the landowners as 
even the Corn Law itself.” 

When they abolished the old Celtic and Saxon tenures the 
Norman kings of England and the Anglicised Celtic kings of 
Scotland, dominated by military ideas and by lust of conquest, 
placed crown vassals, by the titles of barons, earls, &c., over the 
different parts of the country, The nobles were “ estated” in 
land in return for the performance of certain public functions, and, 
moreover, were often discharged for neglect of duty. Out of the 
rents that they were allowed to collect they paid the working ex- 
penses of the nation ; and, according to the extent of the land held 
by them in trust, they supplied so many armed men for the defence 
of the country, contributed to the support of the church, adminis- 
tered criminal and civil justice, and protected the lieges. They 
were then really the “ peers of England and pillars of the State.” 
When a noble died his son did not as now slip into his place as a 
matter of right. The king had to give his consent, and not un- 
frequently refused the petition if the applicant was not considered 
a suitable person. The land was the king’s, and was held for the 
“Glory of God and the defence of the Crown.” Hallam or Freeman 
will convince the mind of any thoughtful reader upon the question 
of feudal duties, and of the earlier Celtic and Saxon collective 
ownership of the land. 

But towns and trade grew great under a system which made 
industry so free of rates and taxes. The warrior Plantagenet and 
Tudor, kings and queens, were succeeded by the weak, wicked, and 
worthless Stuart and German lines. Upon the death of Elizabeth, 
money and pleasure, rather than courage and national honour, held 
sway. The nobles were allowed to forget their public duties and 
to devote to their private purposes the public revenues. Taxes were 
imposed upon trade to pay the costs of the duties no longer dis- 
charged by the Crown vassals. In the four Stuart reigns that 
followed that of the last Tudor, the grabbing of the nation’s land 
went on with great rapidity. When William III. ascended the 
throne in 1688 he demanded from the nobles a fulfilment of their 
feudal duties. He cared little about England, he was a Dutch 
VoL. 164 —No. 5. 2L 
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patriot, and only valued Great Britain and Ireland for the support 
they could give him in the defence of Holland against Louis le 
Grand. Parliament unanimously agreed to give him in exchange 
for the military service due to the Crown a State rent-charge or 
land tax of 4s. in the £ upon the true annual value of the land of 
Great Britain—a re-valuation to be made from time to time; and 
this William accepted. It was a good bargain for the nobles, but a 
king who cared for his country would not thus have sold his people’s 
rights. 

Two centuries have passed and no new valuation has since been 
made. The tax is still paid upon the valuation of 200 years ago, 
and it amounts to less than £750,000 a year; whereas, if it were 
paid, as required by the still unrepealed statute, upon the true yearly 
value of the land, it would realise from forty to sixty millions 
per annum. The nobles thus shuffled out of their obligation to the 
nation. But both law and equity require restitution, and some day 
the sufferings of labour and the pressure upon capital will create 
a Ministry that will simply apply the existing statute in their 
budget, and, without consulting the House of Lords, restore to the 
nation its natural revenue. 

Dutch William and the Hanoverian kings by force and fraud 
completed the outrage upon God’s law and the law of England of 
establishing private property in “natural agents,” and turning 
landholders into landowners. 


(Zo be continued.) 





THE ENFRANCHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 


Lorp Byroy, in his interesting article on “ Parliamentary Reform,” 


which appears in the October number of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
does not refer to the most important and most urgently needed of 
all Parliamentary reforms, a reform, moreover, firmly and consis- 
tently advocated by the WESTMINSTER REVIEW ever since, in July 
1851, it published Mrs. Mill’s powerful plea for ‘‘ The Enfranchise- 
ment of Women.” 

That Parliamentary Reform is in the air is evident from the 
Redistribution proposals of the present Ministry, since Redistribu- 
tion, however necessary, touches only one side of the great problem 
of the representation of the people, and must in the very nature of 
things be followed by registration Reform, which should be the 
substitution for our present confused and confusing registration 
methods of provisions securing the establishment for the three 
Kingdoms, and for all electoral purposes, whether local or imperial, 
of one simple and uniform register, on which the names of women 
shall be placed on the same conditions with those of men. 

The Manchester Guardian of October 3, in a strong article on the 
absurdities and inconsistencies of the existing system, as shown by 
the decisions of the Revision Courts just held—points ont that : 


“The climax of absurdity, however, is reached when a paying patient 
in a private asylum is allowed a vote, while a working man whose wife is 
in a public asylum finds himself disfranchised. Sanity is not a necessary 
condition of voting—what matters is the ability to pay for the luxury of 


being insane ;” 
and further that : 


“despite a franchise which is in appearance liberal and a Constitution 
which seems to be democratic, the spirit of our electoral institutions is 
still to restrict the suffrage and to limit the number of voters.” 


But the remedy it suggests for this atrocious malversion of just 
rights is “a simple system of manhood suffrage,” serenely oblivious 
of the fact that this specific remedy would deprive of their fran- 
chises all those women in Scotland and Ireland now voting for all 
local electoral purposes on the same terms as men, and all women 
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occupiers in England and Wales of their existing local voting 
rights. 

It should be remembered that in March last the General Com- 
mittee of the National Liberal Federation, sitting at Crewe, passed 
a strong Women’s Sufirage resolution by a two-thirds majority, 
and in May last a similar resolution was passed at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, at the Annual Meeting of the General Council of the 
National Liberal Federation, by ‘‘an overwhelming mejority.” 
These gatherings are usually considered to indicate the policy 
desired by the rank and file of Liberals outside Parliament, whilst 
of Liberal candidates now before the constituencies more than 200 
are known to be pledged to support Women’s Suffrage, and only 
eighty-two known to be opposed. Nevertheless, the official Liberal 
leaders make no sign, and so distinctively Liberal a newspaper as 
the Manchester Guardian suggests such a “ Manhood” Suffrage as 
would extinguish the existing local voting rights of all women, and 
would so strengthen the existing wrong of the dominance of the 
male sex over the motherhood of the race as to indefinitely post- 
pone, £0 far as these islands are concerned, the beginning of that 
reign of justice for which some of us have worked so hard and 
hoped co ardently, during the last forty or fifty weary years. 

For the dominance of one sex over the other is the gravest of 
all political and social wrorgs, and the very “‘ taproot” of all social 
and international injustice. 

The male sex is not ‘ humanity,” but only one-half of humanity, 
and the equal freedom, security and development of the mother- 
half of the race is absolutely essential to the; moral development 
of the race. The slave-holder is morally more degraded than the 
slave, and for both there is no hope save in equal freedom and 
justice, which in these days of representative government can only 
be assured by equality of political rights. 

I refuse, as did Lord Byron in his article, to play the partisan 
in this gravest of all grave moral, social and political issues, far 
greater than any which divides political parties. 

If the official Liberal leaders mean to attempt to do justice 
between the sexes, let them seize the present opportunity and 
declare themselves. But whether they are wise enough and just 
enough to do this or no, I appeal to the present Prime Minister. 
Speaking in the House of Commons on April 27, 1892, in support 
of Mr. George Wyndham’s Parliamentary Franchise (Extension to 
Women) Bill, Mr. Balfour said : 


‘“‘T understand one plank of the Newcastle platform was one man one 
vote. When that is brought forward I believe we shall have all the old 
flesh-and-blood arguments urged again, all the old arguments for political 
liberty, and the whole train of commonplaces again thrust before us for 
our acceptance, by which each successive change in the franchise has been 
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accepted, and yet the very gentlemen who say they are going to bring 
forward that programme at this moment absolutely refuse to admit the 
validity of a single one of these arguments when they are directed towards 
enfranchising not the least worthy class of the community, but what I 
believe to be one of the worthiest classes. You will give a vote to a man 
who contributes nothing to taxation but what he pays on his beer, while 
you refuse enfranchisement to a woman because she is a woman, what- 
ever her contribution to the State may be. She has sufficient ability to 
look after lighting and paving, but is not so fitted to look after the 
interests of the Empire as a man who cannot point out on the map the 
parts of the world of which that Empire is composed. I think, from all 
I can hear, that this Bill is not likely to be successful on this occasion ; 
but, depend upon it, if any further alteration of the franchise is brought 
Sorward as a practical measure, this question will again arise, menacing and 
ripe for solution, and it will not be possible for this House to set it aside as. 
a mere speculative plan advocated by a body of faddists. Then you will 
have to deal with the problem of woman suffrage, and to deal with it in @ 
complete fashion.” 


Will Mr. Balfour during the next Session take the needful steps 
to secure the fulfilment of his own prophecy, and thus glorify his 
present term of office by the establishment, so far as these islands 
are concerned, of political justice between the two halves of the 
human race ? 

IGNOTA. 





A PRECEDENT FOR DEVOLUTION. 


“Here is a people composed of two distinct 
races, speaking different languages, with religious 
and social and municipal and educational insti- 
tutions totally different ; with sectional hostilities 
of such a character as to render government for 
many years well-nigh impossible: with a Con- 
stitution so unjust in the view of one section as 
to justify any resort to enforce a remedy, and yet, 
sir, here we sit, patiently and temperately dis- 
cussing how these great evils may justly and 
amicably be swept away for ever." 

—The Hon. GEoRGE Browy, in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Provincial Parlia- 
ment of Canada, February 8, 1865. 


Tus statement was made in the Legislative Assembly of the Pro- 
vincial Parliament of Canada under conditions similar to those which 
would prevail here if Mr. Balfour, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and Mr. Redmond were included in the same Cabinet with the 
object of carrying out a scheme of Home Rule all round for the 


United Kingdom. The combination is almost unthinkable, even 
as a temporary expedient for a specific purpose; but it would be 
no more remarkable than was the coalition of such life-long 
opponents as Mr. J. A. Macdonald and Mr. George Brown in 
order to effect some form of Federal Union in British North 
America, And as devolution isin the air in the United Kingdom, 
and, even if practicable, could only be carried through upon a 
widespread acceptance of the principle, it may be pertinent to recall 
the circumstances which induced the most prominent statesmen in 
the Province of Canada to sink their differences in the face of a 
prolonged political deadlock which could only yield to heroic 
treatment. They had gradually become convinced, though for 
different reasons, that the only practical solution of the difficulty 
was to be found in the substitution of Federal for Legislative 
Union. It was much as if, assuming there had been a period of 
grave political instability in the United Kingdom, Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Redmond were to join hands in order to draw up a general 
measure of devolution which would satisfy the national aspirations 
of the one, while so framed as to safeguard the Imperial interests 
which were the main concern of the other. 

At the outset attention should be called to the fact that Professor 
Dicey, who was a very severe critic of the two Home Rule Bills, re- 
marks, in England's Case Against Home Rule, that Federation “ is not, 
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at any rate as it has hitherto been applied, a plan for disuniting the 
parts of a united state. It may possibly be capable of this application ; 
experience, however, gives no guidance on this point.” It would 
seem that Professor Dicey must have forgotten that the British North 
America Act of 1867 was a measure of decentralisation as well as 
of centralisation. While it is true that Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick merely transferred to a central authority certain powers 
which had up to that time been exercised locally, the Province of 
Canada not only made a similar transference, but effected a radical 
modification of its local institutions, by sub-dividing itself into two 
separate and distinct Provinces, with the corresponding Legislatures 
and Executives. In other words, the Province of Canada, by act 
of the Parliament of the United Kingdom, set up two Home Rule 
Parliaments within its borders ; and it will be made abundantly 
clear later that it was the desire for the partition, even more than the 
desire for federation, that prompted Canada’s adhesion to the 
federal movement. But it is first necessary to trace briefly the 
causes which led through the deadlock to the federal solution. 

In this paper, dealing with the pre-federation period, the term 
‘‘ Canada” is used in the sense which it then bore, namely, as de- 
noting the united Province of Upper and Lower Canada, which 
was welded into a Legislative Union by the Imperial Act of 1840, 
Before that date they had been as legislatively independent of one 
another as were Great Britain and Ireland before the Act of 1800; 
and, as with Ireland, so with Lower Canada, rebellion immediately 
preceded the union of the two sections, which was recommended by 
Lord Darham as the best means of preventing its recurrence. If 
the parallel may be carried further, it may be said that, as Ireland 
was to be reconciled to the loss of its legislative independence by 
Catholic Emancipation, so Lower Canada was to have a com- 
pensation in the grant of Responsible Government to the united 
Province. 

Here, however, the parallel breaks down. Responsible Govern- 
ment was granted at once to the united Parliament of Upper and 
Lower Canada, while Ireland had to wait for Catholic Emancipation 
for nearly thirty years. The sense of injustice thus engendered may 
be one of the reasons why Ireland has constantly asked for the 
repeal of the Union, whereas Lower Canada was content with the 
Legislative Union until a more satisfactory form of government had 
been devised. And it had every reason for being so, as under it 
the country prospered exceedingly, and the rights of the French 
Canadians were not infringed. But Ireland, it will be said, has not 
prospered. Her population has dwindled; her main industry has 
languished ; and a system of land tenure which was not in harmony 
with the traditions of the people has been upheld until recently. 
Hence, Ireland has reasons for desiring the dissolution of the Legis- 
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lative Union whi:h were waating in Lower Canada. This is true ; 
and for the years preceding the decision in favour of a Federal Union 
the feeling that political conditions were insupportable, that the 
Legislative Union could not be maintained as it was, which may 
be regarded as the attitude also of the Irish Nationalists, will be 
found, not among the French Canadians, but among the British 
Canadians. It is no longer the vanquished but the conquerors who 
are writhing under a sense of intolerable injustice. It would be a 
parallel case in the United Kingdom if the Irish were to hold the 
balance of power ata succession of General Elections, and to make 
themselves the real masters of the political destiny of the United 
Kingdom, 

How this state of things arose in Canada must now be shown. 
By the Act of Union of 1840 it was provided, although the 
population of Lower Canada was considerably greater than that of 
Upper Canada, that the two sections of the Province should have 
an equal number of representatives in the Legislative Assembly, 
and of nominated members in the Legislative Council, of the 
united Parliament ; and that this equality of representation should 
only be altered by a two-thirds majority of both Houses of the 
said Parliament. For a time politics were comparatively quiescent. 
It was a period of recuperation from the effects of civil strife; and 
improved facilities for commercial intercourse between Upper and 
Lower Canada gave a great impetus to material development. 
Population increased rapidly, trade became brisker, canals were 
constructed, the navigation of the St. Lawrence was improved ; 
and, in the midst of commercial activity, racial animosity gave 
place for a time to friendlier feelings. In 1848, the Parliament of 
Canada, where the use of either language in the debates had 
previously been permitted, decreed that the records should be 
printed in French as well as in English. In 1853, the Governor- 
General, Lord Elgin, was able to write that Canada had enjoyed 
seasons of prosperity before, but it was doubtful whether any 
previous period in the history of the colony could be cited at 
which there had been so entire an absence of those bitter personal 
and party animosities which diverted attention from material 
interests, and prevented co-operation for the public good. The 
statute book of the colony is also eloquent in the same sense, In 
1854 the Parliament not only dealt with the question of 
seigniorial tenure in Lower Canada, but settled a long standing 
grievance by providing, with due regard for the rights of the 
existing clergy, for the secularisation of the clergy reserves in 
Upper Canada. In 1855 it reorganised the militia and the 
municipal system of Lower Canada. In 1857 it made arrange- 
ments for the codification of the civil law in Lower Canada, and 
for the introduction of the French law of real property into its 
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eastern townships, although their inhabitants were mostly of 
British origin. 

It must not, however, be supposed that throughout this period 
there were no political difficulties. It was always necessary to 
recognise the fact that two races had been placed upon an equality, 
and were jealous of their respective privileges. The capital was 
alternately at Toronto and Quebec from 1849 to 1865, when it 
was removed to Ottawa upon the selection of the late Queen. 
Each Cabinet had a double leadership; its French Canadian and 
British Canadian membership; and Attorney-Generals for Upper 
and Lower Canada. When the Cabinet was reconstructed in 1857, 
Mr. Macdonald entrusted the selection of the French Canadian 
representatives to his French Canadian colleague, Mr. Cartier. 
Attempts were also made, though they were rarely successful, to 
govern by a double majority in the House of Assembly, in order to 
avoid the appearance of the predominance of one race over the 
other. 

But, on the whole, the Parliamentary machine continued to work 
smoothly until the cry of “ Representation by Population,” put 
forward by Mr. George Brown through the agency of the Toronto 
Globe, began to gain numerous adherents in Upper Canada. The 
British section of the Province, which had now outstripped the 
French section in wealth as well as in population, not unnaturally 
took exception to the equality of Parliamentary representation 
provided for in the Act of 1840, which had in the earlier years been 
to its advantage. Equally naturally, the French Canadians, who 
saw their cherished laws and customs imperilled by the proposed 
change, were violently opposed to it, and, as it could only be carried 
by a two-thirds majority, were able to oppose it successfully. The 
agitation of Mr. Brown and his increasing number of supporters 
was, therefore, foredoomed to futility; and their feelings were 
embittered by the fact that, as the French Canadians sent a more 
homogeneous representation to the House of Assembly than the 
British Canadians, the Cabinet usually consisted of a combination 
of the majority from Lower Canada with the minority from Upper 
Canada. 

From 1861, however, onwards, the opposing forces were almost 
equal in numbers, and gave themselves up to long and wearisome 
discussions on the well-worn questions of the double majority and 
representation by population. Mr. Macdonald was then in office, 
and began to find that his Upper Canadian supporters were secretly 
chafing under the preponderating influence of Lower Canada. In 
1862, the Government was defeated upon a Militia Bill, and there 
followed a state of political confusion such that, in the next two 
years, there were two General Elections and four changes of 
Ministry. When the last of these was defeated by two votes in 
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1864, it was felt that a deadlock had arisen which threatened to 
make all government in Canada impossible, The Governor-General 
then authorised another dissolution ; but, before anything further 
had been done, Mr. Brown, to quote from the Ministerial explana- 
tion afterwards read to the Assembly, “‘ spoke to several supporters 
of the Administration, strongly urging that the present crisis should 
be utilised in settling for ever the constitutional difficulties between 
Upper and Lower Canada; and assuring them that he was prepared 
to co-operate with the existing or any other Administration that 
would deal with this question promptly and firmly, with a view to 
a final settlement.” He pointed out that both political Parties had 
tried in turn to govern the country, but without success, and that 
repeated elections only arrayed sectional majorities against each 
other more strongly than before. Another General Election at that 
moment, he contended, presented little hope of a much altered result, 
and he believed that both Parties were far better prepared than they 
had ever been before to look the true cause of all the difficulties 
firmly in the face, and endeavour to settle the representation ques- 
tion on an equitable and permanent basis. Mr. Macdonald, who 
was then again in office, met Mr. Brown, and it became clear that 
both sides agreed that the only possible solution of the sectional 
trouble was to be found in some form of federal union. But, while 
Mr. Macdonald advocated a federal union of all the British North 
American Provinces, with the sub-division of Canada into two pro- 
vinces, Mr. Brown said that, the adoption of this plan being un- 
certain and remote, “the Canadian federation should be constituted 
first, in order that such securities might be taken, in regard to the 
position of Upper Canada, as would satisfy that section of the 
country that, in the negotiations with the Lower (Maritime) Pro- 
vinces, the interests of Upper Canada would in no case be over- 
looked.” After further discussion, the Government submitted a 
Memorandum, in which they pledged themselves to legislation during 
the next session of Parliament for the purpose of remedying existing 
difficulties, by introducing the federal principle for Canada alone, 
“if in the meanwhile they failed to bring to a successful issue 
negotiations for a federation of all the British North American 
Provinces.” But even this concession was insufficient for Mr. Brown, 
who finally received a pledge from the Government in the sense that 
he desired, though they held themselves free to work for the wider 
federation. 

These negotiations have been described at some length, in 
order to make it clear that Mr. Brown, as representing the Party 
which had just defeated the Government, was primarily concerned 
with the affairs of the Province of Canada, He wished to emanci- 
pate Upper Canada from the predominance of Lower Canada, and 
saw that this could only be done through federation. Moreover, as 
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the coalition which resulted from his offer of co-operation directly 
secured the approval of federation by the Province of Canada, while 
the maritime Provinces were then indifferent or hostile, it may be 
said without exaggeration that the real driving force behind the move- 
ment for federation in the most important Province of British North 
America was the desire of Upper Canada for Home Rule. Even Mr. 
Macdonald’s biographer,! who has otherwise not a good word for 
Mr. Brown, admits that, but for his action in 1864, federation could 
not have been carried at that time. 

‘It is hardly a figure of speech,” according to another writer,? 
“to say that Parliament and the country were electrified at hearing 
the announcement that George Brown and John A. Macdonald had 
agreed to sit side by side in the same Cabinet.” They had been’ 
lifelong and bitter opponents. While Mr. Macdonald, though repre- 
senting an Upper Canadian constituency, had worked in alliance 
with the French Canadians, Mr. Brown was an enemy of the French 
Church and language. He could be described as a headstrong 
Radical; Mr. Macdonald as a level-headed Conservative. Their 
temperaments were thoroughly antagonistic; and it was distinctly 
distasteful to each to be brought into personal relationship with the 
other. Mr. Brown, indeed, while promising co-operation, resolutely 
declined to enter the Cabinet until he realised that his followers 
could not otherwise be convinced of the reality of the coalition. It 
would be so extraordinary to the popular mind that, unless he was 
actually in the Government, it would not be accepted as a fact. 
Both statesmen were, therefore, equally worthy of praise in waiving 
their personal prejudices, whereby they gained the right to con- 
gratulate themselves upon the joint achievement of a great national 
purpose. It is true that Mr. Brown left the Cabinet in the follow- 
ing year, but not before he had loyally and cordially assisted his 
colleagues in securing the assent of the Parliament of Canada to 
federation. 

At first matters progressed rapidly. 1t so happened that Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island had arranged to 
hold a conference in the autumn of 1864, with a view to their com- 
bination in a Legislative Union. Here was an opportunity for the 
Canadian Government, and they sent a delegation of Ministers to 
meet|the representatives from the other colonies. It then became 
evident that there was a general desire among the delegates for a 
Federal Union of all the colonies; and, at the suggestion of the 
Canadians, an adjournment was made to Quebec, where the whole 
matter was gone into at length. Finally, after much discussion, 
those present (who now included delegates from Newfoundland) 
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were able to agree unanimously upon seventy-two resolutions which 
embodied a complete scheme of Federal Union. 

Thus the first stage had been negotiated successfully. The next 
was to get the several colonies to confirm the action of their repre- 
sentatives. Here the movement received an immediate check. The 
Government of New Brunswick went to the country early in 1865, 
and was decisively defeated upon the direct issue of Federation. 
This event, of course, produced a bad impression elsewhere. New- 
foundland was choked off indefinitely; Prince Edward Island, 
through its Legislature, went so far as to repudiate the action of 
its delegates, and did not come into the Dominion until 1873; even 
in Nova Scotia, where there was no openly hostile movement, there 
seemed to be an inclination to revert to the earlier idea of a Mari- 
time Union. It is not necessary to trace the methods by which 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were brought into line in 1866, 
but it should be noted that their adhesion was qualified by requests 
for the modification of the terms agreed upon at Quebec, while 
that of the Province of Canada was immediate and unconditional. 

It is, in fact, evident, upon comparing the attitude of Canada 
with that of the other colonies, that they required to be coaxed into 
Federal Union, whereas Canada was eager for it; and the difference 
of feeling can only be explained by reference to the difference in 
the conditions. In the Maritime Provinces the question of Federa- 
tion could be represented as of no immediate urgency; in Canada 
it was insistent, as being inseparably bound up with the realisation 
of internal Home Rule. But it would not, of course, be true to say 
that the wider motives to Federation, which finally carried the day 
in the Maritime Provinces, had no effect, or had but a small effect, 
in Canada also. In the same way, if the proposal for a general 
measure of devolution in the United Kingdom were ever to become 
a live issue, it would not be solely because Ireland, even if rein- 
forced by Scotland and Wales, demanded a national control over 
national interests, but because Imperial interests were believed to 
be imperilled, to an extent that was not otherwise remediable, by 
the sheer inability of the existing Parliament to cope with the 
burden of all its responsibilities. And, as Mr. Redmond might 
support Home Kule All Round as the most direct path to Home 
Rule for Ireland, so Mr. Brown, when the Parliament of Canada 
was summoned shortly after the deliberations at Quebec, though he 
had previously insisted upon priority for the federation of the two 
Canadas, worked as hard as any of his colleagues for the federation 
of all the British North American colonies. 

His speeches, as well as those of Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Cartier, 
and Mr. Galt, who may be termed the Fathers of Federation in 
Canada, present the various aspects of the case, Mr. Brown sitill 
insisted upon the unfairness that Upper Canada, with a population 
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exceeding that of Lower Canada by 400,000, should send no more 
representatives to the Parliament than Lower Canada, and com- 
plained that the system of equivalent grants from the exchequer to 
the two sections of the Province was most unjust to the people of 
Upper Canada, who contributed three-fourths of the revenue. But 
the grievances were recapitulated solely in order to drive home the 
necessity for the proposed settlement, and as a prelude to the 
words that are printed at the head of this paper. The spirit of 
conciliation therein displayed was, with very few exceptions, pre- 
valent to a remarkable degree throughout the course of the debate, 
But the previous crisis had been so serious that there was a heavy 
sense of responsibility. The venerable Premier, Sir E. Taché, 
actually stated in the Legislative Council that, at the time when 
the coalition was arranged, the country was bordering on civil 
strife, and, adverting to the feelings of irritation which had pre- 
vailed for many years, pointed to the Civil War in the United 
States, which was then in progress, as showing how easily exas- 
peration passed into actual conflict. 

It was, therefore, a fortunate coincidence that external causes 
pointed equally strongly in the direction of federation. On the one 
hand, the Mother Country was urging the British North American 
Colonies to make better local provision for their defence, and was 
gradually withdrawing the Imperial troops ; on the other, in conse- 
quence of the state of ill-feeling between Great Britain and the 
United States, there was a possibility of war between the two 
countries in which they also would be involved. In that event, they 
would be far better able to resist invasion if they were all under one 
strong government than as separate communities organising them- 
telyes independently. And in other directions the action of the 
United States tended to convince Canadians of the wisdom of federa- 
tion. The Government of that country had hampered Canadian 
trade by the imposition of a passport system; and it threatened to 
withdraw the bonded privileges enjoyed by Canadian goods in tran- 
sit through American territory, and not to renew the Reciprocity 
Treaty, which would expire in 1866. What was the obvious counter- 
move? As Canada lacked a harbour which was always open to 
navigation, it should unite with the coastal Provinces, which would 
secure to it the necessary outlet. If the Reciprocity Treaty was to 
lapse, Canada and the Maritime Provinces would need to seek new 
markets ; and what more natural than that they should increase 
the trade with one another! Up to that time the inter-colonial 
trade had been most insignificant. Hostile tariffs, as was pointed 
out by Mr. Galt, the Finance Minister, had interfered with the free 
interchange of the products of all the colonies; and one of the 
greatest and most immediate benefits to be derived from their union 
would spring from the removal of these barriers, Nor, in the 
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enumeration of the motives, should omission be made of the 
laudable ambition to create a new nation which might eventually 
spread across the whole continent. This thought constantly re- 
curs in the debate, in the mouths of French Canadians as well as 
of British Canadians, and is combined with insistence by the 
leaders upon the necessity that the new central government should 
be astrong one. They believed that the looseness of the federal 
bond in the United States was the main cause of the Civil War, 
whose end was then uncertain. 

But the extent of the powers allotted to the central authority 
made some of the French Canadians unwilling to ratify the Quebec 
resolutions, The Parliament would certainly have a majority of 
British representatives ; and they feared that it might induce the 
Gevernment to disallow measures enacted by the Legislature of 
Lower Canada. On the other hand, some Upper Canadians were 
alarmed as to the prospects of the British minority in Lower 
Canada; and the possibility of the exercise of the veto tended 
partially to allay their anxiety. And these men had another 
grievance. It was part of the federal pact, that Lower Canada and 
the Maritime Provinces should be united by a railway; and they 
could not see what Upper Canada would gain by it, while it would 
have to bear a large share of probably unremunerative expenditure. 
But this railway could not be abandoned, because the Maritime 
Provinces insisted upon its construction if they were to join the 
federation. So the Upper Canadians were consoled with the assur- 
ance that the development of the North-West, in which they were 
vitally interested, should be proceeded with as rapidly as possible, 
But as this again might not be regarded as directly a Lower 
Canadian concern, Mr. Brown played upon the patriotic pride of 
French Canadians in the work of their fur-traders and voyageurs. 
It will thus be seen, from a few examples out of many, that in- 
finite tact was required in order to bring the matter to a successful 
issue. 

The debate had not been concluded when the news arrived of the 
defeat of the Government of New Brunswick, Mr. Macdonald and 
Mr. Brown at once realised the unfavourable effect that it must have 
upon opinion in Canada, and made an earnest appeal to the Assembly 
not to allow itself to be influenced by a temporary discomfiture else- 
where. Nor was their appeal in vain, as was proved a few days 
later, when the main motion was adopted by a majority of 91 votes 
to 38. And the result was found to be scarcely less satisfactory 
when the votes of the two sections of the Province were analysed. 
Though Upper Canada contributed the greater part of the majority, 
the “ yeas” outnumbered the “nays” by twelve upon the whole re- 
presentation of Lower Canada, and by five among the representatives 
who were of French-Canadian birth. 
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This division practically settled the question, the few amend- 
ments which were subsequently introduced being rejected by large 
majorities. And, as the Legislative Council had already come to a 
similar decision by a majority of forty-five votes to fifteen, the 
Province of Canada became the first adherent to the cause of 
federation. But, though it had thus kept the bargain made with 
the other colonies, certain consequential matters required to be 
regulated, which did not concern the other parties to the Union. 
Canada had agreed to the distribution of powers between the central 
and provincial authorities, and to the revival of the former separate 
provinces of Upper and Lower Canada; but it had not discussed 
the constitution of the two Legislatures which were to replace that 
of Canada, Again, by its acceptance of the Quebec resolutions, 
Canada had secured to the Protestant minority in Lower Canada, 
and to the Roman Catholic minority in Upper Canada, such rights 
and privileges in regard to denominational schools as they possessed 
at the time that the Federal Union came into operation; but there 
was @ desire that the rights of the minority in Lower Canada, 
which the Provincial Legislature would be unable to diminish, 
should be set forth in more explicit language. In Upper Canada 
the existing law was deemed to be satisfactory to the minority. 
Moreover, under an elaborate arrangement with the other colonies 
regarding the amount of debt which would be taken over by the 
central government, some $5,000,000 had still to fall upon Canada : 
and it must be apportioned between the two sections of the 
Province. Since, however, there was certain corresponding assets, 
no difficulty was experienced in arriving at an equitable arrange- 
ment; and the constitution of the Provincial Legislatures was 
settled on the basis that that of Upper Canada (afterwards 
Ontario) should be uni-cameral, while that of Lower Canada (after- 
wards ‘Quebec) should have the customary two chambers. On the 
question of the schools in Lower Canada there was something of a 
crisis, which led to the resignation of the Finance Minister, Mr. 
Galt, and prevented the Parliament of Canada from passing any 
further law on the subject. Mr. Galt was, however, able to assure 
the minority that he had received a promise from some influential 
French Canadians that the new Legislature of Lower Canada 
should at an early date pass the measure desired by the Protestant 
population, and the pledge was duly kept in the session of 1869. 

Here the story ends. It would not be germane to its purpose to 
follow the course of events in London after the Parliaments of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick had voted in favour of federal union ; 
or to trace the successful effort of Nova Scotia to obtain “ better 
terms” after the federation had come into existence. Nor need the 
occasions of friction between the central and provincial bodies 
be referred to, beyond the mention of the fact that they have 
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arisen, as they were bound todo. But it cannot be denied that 
the movement which had its main source of strength in the 
Province of Canada, and has been shown to have been inspired 
there by the desire for Home Rule at least as much as by the 
desire for Federal Union, has been of inestimable benefit to the 
British Colonies on the mainland of North America. And it may 
reasonably be asserted that the release of the British and the French 
from the close relationship which galled them, by opening the way for 
harmonious development, has been a primary cause of the growth of 
the Dominion of Canada to its present eminent prosperity. 


H. pE R. WALKER. 





MUNICIPAL FINANCE. 


SOME FACTS AND REFLECTIONS, 


In jogging along “‘ the footpath ways” of what is popularly termed 
material progress and prosperity“ ways ” that are supposed to lead 
up and on to the great avenues of national wellbeing—most com- 
munities in the British Islands proceed from generation to genera- 
tion with a delightful happy-bearted abandon that has long been 
the admiration of other great civilised peoples. Well pleased with 
the joyance of to-day, as they “ merrily hent the stile-a” they are, 
generally speaking, so regardless of what may befall them to-morrow 
that it would be almost as dangerous to suddenly awaken a som- 
nambulist in his night-walk as to pull up these communities and 
seriously declare to them the fact that ‘things are not what they 
seem,” and that, like Aubrey’s clown, they are truly “in a parlous 
state,” requiring the offices of the parson or the constable, either or 
both, to amend it. Especially is this so when considered from that 
odious and vulgar point of view—Finance! For in nothing is 
the great mass of the British Public so easy minded and com- 
placent, so ingenuous and simple and even gullible, than in their 
money matters ; not, of course, when touching their private pockets, 
but when affecting the general “till”—the public purse, which 
they areso accustomed to regard as something beyond their reckoning 
and criticism, Individually, they will grumble and even swear when 
an extra penny-in-the-pound is demanded of them at their doors by 
“ Peter MacCraw ” and his tax-gathering crew ; but add only a beg- 
garly ten or twenty millions sterling per annum to the sum of their 
nation’s indebtedness, then, in the mass, the “ B. P.” are as dumb, 
driven cattle, helpless, regardless, and pathetically non-protestant ! 

Hitherto, this has been a well-known characteristic, of which ad- 
vantage has been taken from time to time. But quite recently a 
change has come over the spirit of their dream or ‘‘ sleep.” 

The B. P. have at last wakened up, and actually taken the trouble 
to realise the somewhat astounding fact so closely affecting their 
interests, that the sum total of their nation’s local indebtedness, 
i.e, debt raised by local taxation, has now reached a point 
in its progression which, they declare, renders it absolutely 
necessary for those responsible to pause and consider well what has 
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been acccomplished, and to ask and of course to find an answer for 
the question, Is it, or is it not, desirable to impose a limit to that 
indebtedness and, if it is, is it possible to determine what that limit 
shouldbe, locally and generally? Could such aquestion be satisfactorily 
answered it would of course solve straight away one of the gravest 
and most pressing problems affecting the whole subject of municipal 
finance at the present time—a problem which is causing no little 
anxiety and concern. But, meanwhile, a first advantage must be 
recorded in the fact that this grave question has largely come from 
the public themselves, and, therefore, that they are now alive to its 
importance and to the necessity for prompt and full consideration 
being given to it. And no wonder is it that there are many 
persons who, if not alarmed, are certainly uneasy in mind at the 
state of matters pertaining to municipal finance as disclosed by the 
latest published Blue-books bearing on the subject. From these 
returns it would appear that, while only thirty years ago the amount 
of the nation’s local indebtedness was a trifle over £100,000,000, at 
the present day it is four-and-a-half times that sum, and will, in all 
probability, in the course of a decade or thereby, reach, if not 





actually exceed, the sum total of its Imperial debt, which just now | 


is about £750,000,000. 

For some years past certain far-seeing men both in and ont of 
Parliament—chiefly the latter—have not failed to sound a warning 
note that the pace at which the country’s local indebtedness has 
been increasing is much too fast, if not too reckless, to be safe, and 
that, sooner or later, the bridle-reins of legislation (when manu- 
factured !) will require to be applied with strong and resolute hands 
to at least moderate that pace so as to prevent certain financial 
mischief ensuing, Nobody, however, has yet indicated what the 
precise nature of that mischief is likely to be, except that its effects 
will be serious and far reaching. Nevertheless, the speed of increase 
has not been slackened in the least degree; indeed, it is being 
accelerated more and more, year by year, as the Blue-books 
abundantly testify. ‘ By leaps and bounds and furious rushes ”— 
like the salmon making way up-stream in the flood—that is the 
only possible phrase applicable to the growth of our local indebted- 
ness during the past thirty or forty years. 

Moreover, there are even those—men of undoubted ability and 
experience in municipal and parliamentary affairs—who maintain 
that the growth of the nation’s local indebtedness ought not to be 
checked, but ought rather to be increased more and more, since it 
is materially helping forward the best interests—the health and 
happiness—of the people; in short, that the bigger the debt the 
better for all concerned; and that a thousand millions of such debt 
will pave the way bravely for the millennial advent ! 

While the Legislature has for many years past manufactured with 
the freest of hands the machinery for the creation of local indebted- 
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ness, it has done so without regard to any necessity for a limit 
thereto. The Statute-book (confining a survey of its pages to the 
past half-century or thereby) contains no more remarkable feature 
than that indicated by the number of Acts which have been autho- 
rised for the specific purpose of creating municipal or local debt, 
supposed to be rendered necessary by the material wants and 
exigencies of the age. Never in all the history of the British 
nation has the Wordsworthian apopthegm, 


“ The world is too much with us; late or soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers,” 


been more applicable, in its wide and constitutional sense of course, 
than within the period indicated, and especially so in its reference 
to the “spending” faculty indicated. Here is a summary of the 
Acts of Parliament mainly responsible therefor : 

List or Acts CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CREATION OF Loca Dest. 


. Public Health Acts. 

- The Poor Law Acts. 

Police Administration in Burghs. 

The Education Acts. 

. Public Works Loan Act. 

. Lunacy Acts, 
7. Local Authorities Loan Act. . 
8. Housing of the Working Classes Act. 
9. Roads and Bridges Act. 

10. Small Holdings Act, 


Happily, however, a voice with the tones of authority giving it 
force and emphasis, has at length been raised in warning against 
the dangers that are more than possible if the increase of the 
nation’s municipal burdens is not effectively checked in the near 
future. Inthe course of a recent Budget Speech! the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer very pointedly referred to the subject, and stated 
clearly and forcibly his own official attitude towards it, as follows: 


“ At the close of 1901-2, which is the latest period for which figures 
are available, the total outstanding loans of the local authorities in the 
United Kingdom amounted to £412,000,000. For England and Wales 
figures are available to show the growth of this indebtedness during the 
last twenty years. In England and Wales the total outstanding loans in 
1880 was £137,000,000. In the ten years to 1890 that amount was 
increased by £62,000,000, In the ten years following, to 1900, it was 
further increased by £95,000,000. While in the two years from 1900 
to 1902 it was increased by no less a sum than £49,000,000. The present 
rate of increase is 2} times as great as it was in the period from 1880 to 
1890, and more than four times as great as it was between 1890 and 1900. 
In twenty years, from 1880 to 1900, whilst in England and Wales the 
local indebtedness had increased by £157,000,000 the gross capital 
liabilities of the State were reduced by £132,000,000. But when the 
State was forced again to become a borrower owing to the exigencies of a 
great and prolonged war there was no compensatory restrictions of the 
local authorities. Jn the three years ending March 31, 1902, the local 
authorities of the United Kingdom borrowed over £103,000,000, The total 
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sum, as I have already stated, added to the National Debt on account of 
the war which disturbed the equilibrium of four financial years, is, there- 
fore, only just about four and a half years’ borrowing of the local 
authorities in the United Kingdom at their present rate of progress. 
Of course, a great part of the local indebtedness is incurred in fulfilment 
of new obligations which this House cast upon the local authorities, and 
I think that may give us some reason to pause before we continue to 
place so many new obligations upon them. It is true that a considerable 
portion of the borrowed money is invested in remunerative undertakings, 
or, at all events, in undertakings which it is hoped will prove remunera- 
tive. But that does not alter the fact that for the great mass of these 
liabilities the resources of the ratepayers are either directly or contin- 
gently liable. Sooner or later it will be necessary to call a halt in this 
process. 


And more than once since April 1904 has the Chancellor repeated 
this warning. Clearly, then, the Government has recognised the 
gravity of the existing situation, and it may well be left to the 
Chancellor’s initiative to consider what is to be done with regard to 
“calling a halt” to a pace in the progression of its municipal debt 
which is evidently regarded as disquieting if not unsafe to the country. 

But let us look into some of the figures of that debt and see how 
far they justify the Chancellor's warning. Roundly stated, the 
total amount of the local debt of England and Wales, Scotland, and 
Treland is, at the present time, about £450,000,000. This sum re- 
presents, on an average, a little over £10 per head, man, woman, and 
child, of the entire population. But, perhaps, a more useful—at 
all events, a more convincing—idea of the significance and magni- 
tude of this debt may be realised when it is apportioned over the 
120,000 square miles of the territory comprising the United King- 
dom. This apportionment shows that for every square mile of the 
country, whether located in populous towns and cities, or amid 
remote and desolate dales and woodlands, there is an amount of 
local indebtedness outstanding to the tune of £4,000! Excluding 
Ireland, the sum per square mile is about £4,800, and reducing the 
area under consideration to acres, the amount of debt works out to 
something like £8 per acre! When it is remembered that this sum, 
or, at all events, the bulk of it, has been accumulated during the 
past fifty or sixty years, and that it is now growing at the rate of 
about—on an average of the past three years—£30,000,000 
annually, or “two anda-half times as greatas it was in the period 
from 1880 to 1890 ”—again to quote the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—it is not too much to say that “ to call a halt” is not 
only desirable, but imperatively necessary, if only to ascertain 
whether the “process of increase” is sufficiently warranted to be 
permitted to continue at its present impetus. 

As is well known, the history of our National, or Imperial 
Debt, as it is now called, dates from 1672, and that it has had many 
vicissitudes from that time till now, reaching its maximum amount of 
£886,000,000 during the period of the Napoleonic Wars, is a fact 
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knownto everybody. With regard, however,to our Municipal Debt and 
its origin and progress, even a century ago the first chapter in its 
history had yet to be written. Practically the Statute-Book knew 
little or nothing of its name, at least as now understood, until the 
nineteenth century was well advanced in years. In fact, it was to 
the tune of the Reform Bills of 1832-3 that the great original social 
“dance and upleap” began, and the British public were besought 
to pay the piper. Then they received the new name of ratepayers 
—at least, new in significance—a name likely to belong to them 
till the Millennium is rung in. Then the extension of the franchise 
added materially to the Electorate, and gave a fresh interest in local 
affairs to thousands of persons throughout the country. ,Hence the 
establishment, where hitherto unknown, of county and urban councils, 
later on of parish councils, and also of all those minor but useful 
local authorities and boards that now make up the mass of the great 
governing body politic which, under the egis of the Legislature and 
with powers obtained therefrom, have during these thirty or forty 
years past been seeking as best they may to advance the general 
wellbeing, and so to serve their day and generation according to 
conscience and Act of Parliament, The municipal ideal which obtains 
with this great body-politic has been well summarised as follows: 

“The leading idea of the English municipal system may be said to be 
that of a joint-stock or co-operative enterprise, in which every citizen is a 
shareholder, and of which the dividends are receivable in the improved 
health and the increase in the comfort and happiness of the community. 
The members of the Council are the directors of the great business, and 
their fees consist in the confidence, the consideration, and the gratitude 
of those amongst whom they live.” 

It may be worth while to note what the chief factors are that 
constitute the working powers dominating this ideal, and giving 
it such force and efficacy in the results so far indicated. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that reliable statistics showing the progression 
of our local indebtedness from the very beginning of its history 
are not easily available. It is not even possible to indicate the 
steps of that progression from, say, the year 1837, when Queen 
Victoria began to reign and when the firstfruits of the great 
Reform Bills of 1832, 1833, and 1834, applicable to the three 
Kingdoms, were beginning to be apparent in popular tendencies 
towards new ideals which may be summarised under the general 
name of Socialism, so far as Socialism sought the realisation of its 
aims in better education, improved sanitation, and in numerous 
organised forms of mutual co-operation for the common good. 
Contemporaneous with this new movement, and, indeed, arising out 
of it, while at the same time giving it a fresh and forceful impetus, 
the acknowledged discoveries of science in their work-a-day usefal- 
ness and application, aided by the spread of popular knowledge in 
ways hitherto unknown in the history of the nation, were in some 
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respects responsible for the creation of a condition of things that made 
a very substantial amount of local indebtedness an absolute necessity. 

But beyond thus indicating the genesis of the history of local 
indebtedness and so assigning to it the period of its real starting 
point, the purpose of the present article will be adequately enough 
served by taking the past thirty years or thereby—that is from 1874 
to the present time—and showing, from data relating to the period 
comprised within those limits, how very essential to the 
material existence of the nation much of that indebtedness has be~ 
come. Starting then with the year 1874-5 we find from the latest 
issued “ Annual Local Taxation Returns (1901-2), Part VIII.,” that 
the totalamount of outstanding loans was then and for England only, 
£92,820,1060. Though the figures for Scotland for the same year 
are not given in this Blue-book, it is estimated to have been 
between £11,000,000and £12,000,000; so that forthe two countries the 
total debt outstanding was some thirty years ago about £1 05,000,000, 
(In this consideration Ireland necessarily—though perhaps unhappily 
—occupies a place apart and will be dealt with separately later on.) 
From a foot-note on the page of the Blue Book from which the fore- 
going total is quoted it is stated that “information as to the amount of 
loans in respect of (certain) purposes (enumerated, but amounts 
not given) is not given in the returns for that year.” It is thus 
impossible to say how the foregoing sum is made up, though one 
very considerable item of debt is given, viz., that of £21,000,000 in 
respect of harbours, piers, docks, and quays, representing nearly.a 
fourth part of the total indebtedness for England in the year 
referred to. (And here it is worth while noting that the total 
amount of school-debt thirty years ago for all England and Wales 
was the beggarly sum of £2,464,656—but thereby hangs a tale !) 
Five years later, 1879-80, the total debt for England had grown 
to £136,934,070, an increase of about 50 per cent. in the period. 
In this year also, as in the former, there is the same lack of details, 
though itis to be observed that the debt for education had in the 
interim risen to nearly £10,000,000, or about a thirteenth part of 
the whole, Scotland’s local debt had likewise in the interval in- 
creased to a total approximating to £20,000,000—the debt of the 
two countries together thus amounting to £157,000,000. 

With the next period dealt with, viz., 1884-85, the growth of 
local indebtedness becomes somewhat more interesting, and, so far 
as the fuller details may help thereto, more understandable, while 
the forces at work producing the debt are for the first time in its 
history stated clearly and concisely, so that “ who runs may read.’ 
The total had then reached—for England, £173,207,908, and for 
Scotland, £22,000,000, or an increase in ten years of: for England, 
£81,000,000, and for Scotland £10,000,000, For this extraordinary 
‘‘npleap” the operation of the Public Health Acts, the Education 
Acts, the Lunacy Acts, &c., is largely responsible; the debt for pur- 
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poses under these Acts alone having increased by about £50,000,000 
in the period indicated. From 1884-85 to 1894-1895, a full decade, 
the indebtedness was thus increased by £62,000,000 for England, 
and £6,750,000 for Scotland, the total having in the latter year 
reached £242,000,000. And here there is to be observed the 
introduction of those new and potent factors in the Nation’s Muni- 
cipal Accounts which have now assumed such palpable dimensions, 
and added so materially to the sum-total of its domestic debt—viz., 
the debt for the supply of electricity, which in 1894 was £1,378,634 
and for tramways, £1,466,610—factors that certainly gave no in- 
dication then of their amazing potentiality. From 1897—98 onwards 
it is possible to show in tabular form how the total debt has grown 
gourd-like from year to year: ; 


Total Municipal Debt 
Year. England and Scotland. 
£ 


1897-98 , ; 297,000,000 
1898-99 P ° 318,500,000 
1899-1900 . . 333,400,000 
1900-1901 , . S 859,750,000 
1901-1902 , e ‘ 386,000,000 
1902-1903 ‘ ‘ ° { 422,000,000 
Add Ireland apa we 20,000,000 


Total debt . ° » £442,000,000 


at the present day for Great Britain and Ireland.! 

So far as England and Scotland are concerned it is possible to 
show in detail how their share of their debt is made up as at the 
end of the year 1901-1902, and the following table is perhaps one 
of the most suggestively interesting contained in the Blue-book from 


which the figures are quoted : 
England. Scotland. 


£ £ 

Baths, wash-houses, &c,. . 2,513,760 206,491 
Bridges and ferries . ‘ ‘ 4,593,047 (see Highways) 
Cemeteries ; : : : 2,999,907 40,900 
Electricity supply . ‘ . 14,831,630 1,480,630 
Fire-engines and stations. . 1,258,149 126,608 
Gasworks . ‘ ‘ 2 . 22,297,569 2,285,170 
Harbours, piers, docks, &c. . 38,022,999 10,929,468 
Highways, street improvements 40,368,886 1,300,700 
Hospitals . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 8,249,993 743,731 
Housing of working classe ‘ 6,927,434 1,848,428 
Land drainage, &e, . ‘ 2,897,261 (see Sewers) 
Libraries, museums, &c. . 1,128,025 6,963 
Light railways . : ‘ : 189,890 10,120 
Lunatic asylums ‘ ‘ 8,248,165 1,144,100 
Manchester Ship Canal . . 5,098,627 — 
Markets . , ; ‘ = 7,206,331 89,316 
Parks, pleasure grounds, &. . 6,585,408 842,461 
Police stations and offices, jails . 1,605,624 314,237 
Poor-Law purposes . ‘ . 11,278,762 190,456 

1 Since this article was written, a further “Annual Return” has been published 


showing an increase on the foregoing total of £36,000,000, thus very substantially 
adding to the force of the writer's argument as to the rapidity of the pace of the debt. 
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England. Scotland. 
£ £ 


Fever hospitals ° ° ° 1,896,750 (included at foot) 
Private street works . ‘ 1,576,605 (ditto) 
Schools. . . 83,482,356 4,648,706 
Sewerage and sewer works . 838,200,468 1,671,011 
Thames tunnels 5 . . 1,381,278 — 
Tramways ; , : . 12,739,646 2,130,540 
Waterworks . ; 58,959,546 8,368,392 
Other works and purposes and 

unapportioned loans . . 12,187,756 4,259,935 


Total outstanding loans for 
England and Wales and 
Scotland . : . 943,416,582 42,638,363 





Roundly £386,000,000? 


There are several features in this table which call for special 
notice. In the first place there is the extraordinary proportion 
which the debt for waterworks bears to the whole amount of debt, 
viz., about one-sixth part. From £30,000,000 in 1884, the debt 
under this heading has almost doubled in less than twenty years, 
showing the growing appreciation for one of nature’s prime blessings. 
Happily, most of it is remunerative, so that its increase may not 
cause any anxiety in the minds of the ratepayers, for, sooner or later, 
it will become a very valuable free asset in the accounts of the 
nation. Next in point of interest is the item for schools, &c., viz., 
£38,000,000, which, while not remunerative in the sense just alluded 
to, is, it may be held, at the same time paying the nation well, in 
so far as it is affording the means of instruction to about 10,000,000 
children, and so helping them to become useful citizens in the next 
generation. But there is no doubt that the cost of education is 
becoming rather a serious matter for the community. Beginning, 
as we have seen, with a debt of about £2,500,000 in 1874—75, in 
thirty years it has gone up at the rate of over a million a year and, 
to all appearance, shows no indication of abating. Nor is it likely 
to do so while the present spirit of solicitude for the young of these 
classes of the people who cannot themselves defray the cost of their 
education has such free course with the benevolent feelings of the 
ratepayers! Against that debt there is, of course, to be set the 
value, which it is impossible to estimate, of the various school buildings, 
&c., throughout the country ; but a reckoning of this sort is neither 
useful, nor, indeed, desirable. The point, however, is—are we not 
spending too much, or rather, too lavishly on education, since there 
is now for Scotland and England together an accumulated out- 
standing indebtedness incurred for that purpose approximating to 
£40,000,000, or equal to about £1 per head of the entire population 
of the nation? Yet in the year of the fourth centenary of the birth 
of John Knox, it savours almost of the cantankerous to cavil in a 


1 Of this sum, it is proper to mention that about £160,000,000 is applicable to 
remunerative purposes ; but this point will be referred to later on. 
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spirit so mercenary! The debt of about £7,000,000 for the housing 
of the working-classes may next be referred to. In 1884, shortly 
after the Act dealing with the problem came into force, the debt- 
charge in respect of its operations amounted to a little over three 
and a-half millions, so that in twenty years that debt has just 
doubled itself. The question may be asked—Has the housing ex- 
periment been justified, and at such a price? Possibly ; and yet, 
when regard is paid to the fact that the debt incurred for Poor Law 
purposes during the same period—that is, from 1884 to 1902, has 
increased from something under £1,000,000 to £11,000,000, a doubt 
may be expressed at the utility of a scheme of well-intentioned 
philanthropy which in its practical results as indicated by these 
figures, seems to be nothing more than an overlapping of agencies for 
improving the condition of the poor sanctioned by Act of Parliament. 

The debt for highways and street improvements has also in- 
creased enormously, over £10,000,000 in ten years, and about 
£14,000,000 in twenty years, the total sum—nearly £42,000,000— 
being about one-tenth part of the whole debt for England and 
Scotland. Some of this has, no doubt, been incurred by the 
introduction of tramways and electric lighting; how much it is 
difficult to say. And this brings us to the debt incurred for those 
two popular but costly innovations. As to the former: in 1884, 
when tramways were first taken over by local authorities, the debt 


under this heading was £1,167,605 for a year’s working; the 
accumulated debt is now close on £15,000,000. While as to electric 
lighting, the progression of the debt seems to be proceeding at a 
much more rapid pace, as the following table will show : 


Amount of Debt. 
Years. aaa only. 
1894-95 . . . . . 1,878,684 
1897-98 . : ° : . 98,674,482 
1898-99 . . é r . 5,251,504 


1899-1900 . . .  . 7,853,061 
1900-1901 . . .  . 11,052,218 


1901-19022 . . .  . 14,831,631 

Perhaps there is no otker item of municipal debt in the Blue- 
book (from which those figures are taken) that indicates more forcibly 
tke pace at which the debt is going than this of electriclighting. At 
the same ratio of speed, in another ten years it will assuredly top 
the list by a long way. 

Thus far we have been dealing with concrete facts and 
figures, about which, as such, there can be no question of 
doubt or dispute whatsoever. What it is the chief purpose 
of the present article to show is—the continuance of a process 
of debt accumulation by local authorities at a pace that is 
Clearly without check or limit, not in one or two important par- 
ticulars, but in almost every branch of debt which those authorities 
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have power to incur by means of local taxation. And, from 
those facts and figures, it is impossible to deny that, even with an 
increase in the population, and also in the rateable value of the 
assessable property to which taxation is applicable, that debt is 
getting relatively too much out of proportion to be considered with 
complacence or comfort, as the following tables will indicate: 


I, 


Average amount of 
Population of England Local Debt per head 
and Scotland in of the Population (about) 
& 8. 


1871 . 26,072,284 . 40 0 
1881 . 29,710,012 . 610 0 
1891 . 33,028,172 . 800 
1901 . 36,998,178 . 1000 


Il, 
ASSESSABLE VALUE OF PROPERTY IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
£ 
1874-75 ; 143,000,000 
1884-85 ° 171,000,000 
1894-95 ‘ 228,600,000 
1902-03 P 260,000,000 


In considering the colossal sum of local indebtedness, it is, of 
course, necessary to keep in mind that much of it has been created 
compulsorily by Legislation. Publicists and others are sometimes 
rather apt to forget this fact, and so omit to allow for its influence 
as affecting the actual position of matters. To make the position 
quite clear, let it be remembered that there are three main kinds of 
municipal debt which require to be differentiated, the one from the 
other, in an appreciation of this kind: 

(1) Remunerative Debt—Under this heading there falls to be 
included all those public undertakings for which large sums of 
money are primarily borrowed, and so become debts charged against 
local authorities, but which become (or are expected to become) 
more or less substantial assets in their balance-sheets. These com- 
prise gas-works, electric light works, tramways, markets, water- 
works, and similar concerns. The total expenditure on these, as 
at the date of the last published returns, amounts to about 
£120,000,000; so that more than one-fourth of the whole debt may 
be said to be of a remunerative character, and ehould, therefore, 
stand aside from adverse criticism, if it can be proved that it is 
actually deserving of the distinctive term applied to it. But that is 
jast where the trouble lies. Some of these undertakings are un- 
doubtedly remunerative, and are becoming more and more so each 
year; but, unfortunately, there are others of which this cannot be 
said. How, then, is the eyact balance of remunerativeness to be 
ascertained in any given year ? 

(2) Unremunerative Debt, with this qualification—that the pur- 
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poses for which it has been incurred are largely, if not wholly, 
possible of forming realisable assets—as, for example, police and 
fire stations, town halls, public libraries, technical schools, ceme- 
teries, hospitals, &c. The total expenditure under this heading is 
not so easy to ascertain, but it may be safely put down at between 
£80,000,000 and £100,000,000, or, aay, lessthan one-fifthof the whole. 

(3) Unremunerative Debt, without the foregoing qualification, or 
expenditure of a non-realisable nature, as sewerage works, public 
streets improvements, refuse destructors, &c. Two of the largest 
items in the general list of loans outstanding, which have been in- 
curred by local authorities up to 1902, are those (1) for highways 
and street improvements, £40,368,886, and (2) for sewerage and 
sewer works, £33,200,468 ; or, together, nearly one-sixth part of the 
total municipal debt of the country. It would be a dcg-in-the- 
manger spirit tbat cavilled at the cost the country pays for 
the maintenance of its systems of sewerage, and its great’ avenues 
of public traffic; but will it not be conceded that forty millions of 
dead debt for our highways and street improvements seems somewhat 
out of proportion in its relation to the entire municipal debt of the 
three Kingdoms—being actually almost a tenth part of the total, 
or about £1 per head of the entire population? It is, perhaps, a 
matter only for individual opinion, but the fact is remarkable. 

So far, the position of Ireland in connection with local indebted- 
ness has not been considered, and that because its position is peculiar, 
and, fortunately or unfortunately, outwith the general operation of 
the factors influencing its growth. The report of the Royal Com- 
mission, appointed in 1894 to consider the financial relations sub- 
sisting between Ireland and Great Britain, aud e+pecially as to the 
taxable capacity of the two countries, found as follows : 


“(1) That Great Britain and Ireland must for the purpose of the 
inquiry, be considered as separate entities; (2) that the Act of Union 
imposed upon Ireland a burden which she was quite unable to bear; 
(3) that the increase of taxation laid upon Ireland between 1853 and 
1860 was not justified by the then existing circumstances; (4) that 
identity of rates of taxation did not necessarily involve equality of 
burden ; (5) that, whilst the actual tax revenue of Ireland was about 
one-eleventh of that of Great Britain, the relative taxable capacity of 
Ireland was very much smaller, and was not estimated by any of the 
Commissioners as exceeding one-twentieth.” 


If we apply the last-quoted clause—viz., that the taxable capacity 
of Ireland did not amount to more than one-twentieth part that of 
Great Britain—to its bearing on the relative position of Ireland in the 
matter of municipal debt, there is no wonder that, on March 31, 
1901, the total amount of the outstanding balance of loans issued 
by the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland, and secured on 
local rates, was only £4,420,104. Ot this sum, £1,264,873 was for 
public health purposes, £1,159,789 was for lunatic asylums, end 
£1,606,500 for labourers’ cottages; or, together, more than eight- 
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ninths of the total. The total debt of the various authorities in 
Ireland coming under the control of the Local Government Board 
is a little over ten millions, divided as follows : 


& 
Towns ., . , . - 6,500,000 
Counties . ' : ‘ a 300,000 
Rural Districts . ; ; . 1,934,880 
Joint Burial Boards . ‘ . 6,912 
Drainage Boards. ; ‘ 157,420 
Asylum Committees . . . 1,154,846 


£10,054,058 


As to the proportion of the loans obtained in the open market, 
nearly the whole of the sum represented by the foregoing figures 
has been borrowed from the Local Government Board; so that the 
total municipal debt of Ireland, as based on its ordinary taxable 
capacity, can safely be estimated at about £15,000,000, exclusive, 
however, of loans granted from time to time under the Land Im- 
provement and Land Purchase Acts, the Seed Acts, &c. But, of 
course, the necessity for providing loans under these Acts—apart 
altogether from the question of the total amoant involved—places 
Ireland in relation to the general question of the growth of muni- 
cipal debt throughout the United Kingdom in a category which 
renders it unnecessary to pursue further any comparisons as between 
that country and the others. If, as some people hold, the greater 
amount of municipal debt a community contracts, means that it will 
enjoy sooner or later a more substantial and enduring measure of 
happiness and prosperity, then it must be desired of Ireland that 
she would come more into line in this respect with the sister 
Kingdoms! With reference to the last quoted “finding” of the 
Royal Commission, viz., that the taxable capacity of Ireland was 
estimated as not exceeding one-twentieth that of Great Britain, it 
is little wonder that the gross amount of its local indebtedness is 
at present just about £20,000,000. 

But keeping Ireland entirely out of view inconsidering our subject, 
it is impossible to avoid a feeling that, from the figures deal with, it is 
quite evident the present generation of local authorities are incur- 
ring burdens which, while these perhaps fit their own backs 
comfortably enough, may nevertheless prove when taken up by the 
next generation to be beyond their ability to bear, if, indeed, they 
are not reckoned as an unkind legacy to be deplored and even repu- 
diated. At the ratio of increase of, say, the past twenty years, a 
thousand millions of local debt is by no means an impossibility ere 
the present century has reached its majority—that is to say, if no 
factor is introduced to reduce that ratio to safer and more normal 
proportions. Happily, the problem is, as has been said, beginning 
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seriously to engage public attention, and the Chancellor's watchword 
“ Call a halt totheprocess ” is being repeated onevery hand, That is all 
very well, but howis the order to do so, when it comes, tobe executed ? 
If it is desirable that the Legislature should prescribe a limit to the 
borrowing powers of all local authorities, then the question arises— 
is it possible—is it practicable to do so, and, if practicable, by 
what means and to what extent? Ina large and general view of 
the question, the application by the Legislature of such a limit 
would require to be regulated by a number of considerations, i.c., 
the capacity for repaying as well as incurring local debt—capacity 
to be measured, for example, by the growth or otherwise of the popu- 
lation from year to year: by the value, as ascertained atany giventime, 
of its taxable property : by the stability of its industries in the great 
centres: by the measure of its imperial burdens—and so forth— 
all these considerations being more or less fundamental to the 
question. But it is just because, in their very nature and essence, 
these considerations and their applicability to the problem are so 
difficult of being gauged with any decree of accuracy at any given 
time that it is impossible to suggest a limit, and that the question 
has never been seriously considered as one coming within the range 
of practical politics, 

It will be remembered that a year or two ago a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed to inquire into the question of the repayment 
of local loans, and the period applicable thereto. Much valuable 
evidence was submitted by municipal experts and others, bearing 
not only on the immediate matter of inquiry, but also on other 
points more or less directly concerning the whole subject of local 
indebtedness, one important point having reference to the borrow- 
ing powers conferred by the Legislature on local authorities. The 
following is a summary of the finding of the Select Committee 
referred to, and its importance justifies its being quoted at 
length : 

*“‘ Reviewing the whole position, it is found that, as regards the most 
important local authorities—viz., town councils, county councils, councils 
for the large urban districts, and the metropolitan borough councils— 
the law does not expressly prescribe any limitation of the total borrowing 
powers of those authorities for all capital purposes. 

“Where a limitation is fixed by a general Act, the limitation is only 
operative with respect to the borrowing powers which may be exercised 
for the purposes of that Act. It appears from the evidence given before 
the Select Committee on the repayment of local loans that, in the opinion 
of municipal corporations, it would be inexpedient to fix any definite 
limit to the total borrowing powers of those bodies. The view held is 
that each application for power to raise additional capital should be con- 
sidered upon its merits, without regard to any limitation, and, further, 
that loans for reproductive works should be rendered exempt from all 
existing limitations. It appears also to be a matter of complaint with 
regard to the Public Health Act, 1875, that in consequence of thr prac- 
tice of legislation by reference, so frequeutly adopted by Parliament of 


late years, the borrowing powers, subject to the limitation contained in 
that Act, have been unduly encroached upon. It is urged that the 
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limitation in the Act was intended to cover indebtedness for sanitary 
purposes only. Since that Act was passed, however, new purposes—e.g., 
electric lighting, &c.—have been added to the purposes for which the 
borrowing powers in the Act were given. 

“This encroachment, as it is described, upon the limited borrowing 
powers of the Public Health Act, and the desire of the local authorities 
generally to secure more favourable terms as to repayment of their debt 
than would ordinarily be conceded by the central authority, have been 
partly responsible for the great numbers of local Acts promoted for 
purposes which were intended to be provided for by the general law. 

‘It is, however, of interest to notice, as regards this method of 
obtaining borrowing powers, that the Select Committee above referred to 
have, in their Report, recommended that the Standing Orders of Parlia- 
ment should be so altered as to prohibit it being used in any case where 
legal necessity does not exist. 1f this recommendation were adopted a 
check would thereby be placed upon the borrowing proclivities of local 


authorities.” 


It is to be regretted that the Select Committee did not deal more 
particularly than they did with the question of the Sinking Funds 
of local authorities, which are generally supposed to be in operation. 
To the writer of the present article it appears that the due mainte- 
nance of all Sinking Funds for the automatic repayment of local 
indebtedness would go far to diminish one of the chief dangers which 
that indebtedness has created, At the present time the total sum 
of these Sinking Funds is only a little over £14,000,000, or about 
one-fortieth part of the entire debt; surely this is quite a dispro- 
portionate asset to such an enormous liability, which, be it remem- 
bered, is every year increasing at a rate more than three times the 
amount of that asset. Clearly, this is one of the most alarming 
factors in the whole situation, and it shculd be the duty of the 
Legislature to inquire, by Commission or otherwise, whether the 
sinking funds of all local borrowers are being allowed to work, and 
are fully operative. No corporation or local authority can borrow 
without having some term of repayment imposed, but it is to be 
feared that only too frequently the term is stretched out from time 
to time, so that the burden of increased taxation may not press too 
sorely on thepresent, but may also be borne by the future generation. 
And who cares for posterity ? 

Still unrestricted, therefore, by the Legislature in the scope of 
their debt-accumulating powers (it is, of course, too late in the day 
now to suggest the limit measurement of 10 per cent. of the 
assessed valuation of taxable real estate in operation in some Ame- 
rican cities), local authorities in this country are certainly trying to 
realise to the utmost of their ability the municipal ideal to which 
reference has already been made. But. it may now be doubted if 
those authorities receive as freely to-day the confidence, considera- 
tion and gratitude of their communities as formerly they did when 
local debt-creation was something of a novelty, and was, indeed, 
reckoned to be an enterprise well deserving of the thanks of tke 
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public. As a matter of fact, the thing has been overdone, and the 
public have got to know it somehow, and are expressing their mind 
variously regarding it—the chief note being distrust of if not fear 
and alarm at the colossal proportions of a debt that puts a strain 
on public taxation, and threatens to outpace the taxable values 
assigned in security. But there are more than the public concerned 
in the matter. There are the joint-stock bankers—the backbone 
of this country’s finance system, who have now come to view the 
growth of municipal indebtedness with serious apprehension, which, 
of course, means that their own interests and those of their share- 
holders are at stake, a consideration that deeply affects the general 
wellbeing, no matter how one looks at it. 

For a long time past, as is well known, the municipalities have 
been at their wits’ end to find means for raising money. The 
difficulty began in its acute form, after many warnings, when the 
leading finance houses decided to make a close time for corporation 
issues, combining in the determination to underwrite no more. 
That boycott is not now so strict as it was, but corporations are in 
much the same difficulty. They cannot rely upon underwriters or 
upon public subscriptions, even when they offer terms so onerons to 
themselves as to suggest indignity. Rather than publicly borrow 
on such terms, courting a rebuff, many have betaken themselves in 
private to their bankers, paying high rates for the loans, and in 
some cases pledging special assets as security. Recently, however, 
corporations have received another blow in the fact that their 
impaired credit was realised in a very practical manner by the 
Treasury itself. It lends the corporations funds out of the money 
raised by issues of Local Loans Stock—that is what the stock 
is for—and it has now decided to raise the rate of interest which it 
charges. For a loan for twenty years, for example, it has decided to 
charge 34 per cent. per annum, the rate increasing in accordance with 
the duration of the loan, until for a loan of fifty years the rate charged 
is as high as 44. percent. Theserates, generally speaking, are $ percent. 
higher than those hitherto ruling. Of course, the higher the rates 
the municipalities have to pay to the Treasury, the more cheaply 
are they likely to issue their stock, when they can issue it at all, 
to the investor. But the whole matter has now assumed an even 
more acute form. 


‘‘ Kings of the earth have set themselves, 
And princes are combined,” 


(that is to say the kings and princes of the banking world) against 
the whole system of municipal borrowing, and seem determined to 
bring that system, as recently engineered, to a non posswmus condi- 
tion of existence. Perhaps this new move may prove to be the way toa 
solution of the problem—how to fix a limit to municipal borrowing ? 

At all events, any “dead set” by the financial world against 
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borrowing authorities cannot fail to have a salutary effect on the 
extravagant propensities of, or the undue encroachment by the latter 
on the province of business legitimately held by the former from 
time immemorial. For it is just here where the shoe pinches so 
sorely!—in the poaching proclivities of many municipalities 
throughout the country, seeking for “ game” that belongs to pre- 
serves other than their own. Not content with tempting the 
public to invest their moneys in their stocks and trading concerns 
at rates of interest, to some extent at least, increased by the help 
of taxation, they are now reduced to the necessity of appealing to 
the Savings Bank depositor with his hard-earned ‘‘ nest egg,” and 
so attempting to withdraw a fund of money which the State has 
done so much to create and encourage, and of which the State is 
rightly entitled to have the fullest use in return for the advantages 
it gives therefor. To enter into competition with Government for 
the savings of the working-classes is not only a daring but a fool- 
hardy experiment on the part of municipalities, because they will 
find that by harassing the Government in thus curtailing its supply of 
Savings Bank funds, they will “‘make the market” against them- 
selves, and that to a disastrous extent. So, too, is their persistent 
competition with the joint-stock banks unquestionably a most mis- 
taken policy—a policy which, as has been stated, has brought about a 
‘dead set” against it on the part of those banks both in England and 
Scotland. Unless ‘‘a way out of the wood” is found, the present 
trouble, as between the borrowing authorities and financiers, cannot 
fail to have an unfortunate effect on the prosperity of the country, 
an effect that may be more serious than appears at first sight. 
And the first to suffer would be the public themselves!” 

What is strongly objected to by financiers is the too frequent em- 
barking, by municipalities and local authorities, in enterprises which 
they have no right whatever to touch, and also their obtaining 
loans, trading on the liberality and kindness of their bankers, to 
supply funds which, practically, in the present state of the money 
market, they can never repay. But the whole subject is, indeed, 
“ pretty kettle of fish,” and, what with the extraordinary rapidity 
of the growth of local debt, involving as a corollary a painfully 
steady increase in taxation, and the present imbroglio between 
the creators of that debt and the mass of the financiers of the 
country, banded against them for, it is alleged, unfair and un- 
warrantable competition for the moneys of the public, it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that there is danger ahead. Fortu- 
nately there is a strong Government at the head of affairs who 
have already recognised wherein at least one source of that danger 
lies, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be depended upon at 
the earliest possible opportunity to do what is right and necessary 
in the circumstances, 


ALEXANDER CARGILL. 
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THE IRISH LAND QUESTION IN 
IRELAND. 


THE student of economics and social science will probably call to 
mind a good many books which, apparently, had little bearing on 
the realities of daily life, or he may have encountered preconceived 
ideas which their author was unable to test by placing them in 
opposition to their antipodes. Another unfavourable characteristic 
to be found in many books on social and economic questions, ren- 
dering them inaccessible to the general public, is a dryness in the 
description of facts, without the stimulus engendered by similes 
and metaphores emanating from a moderate and reasonable idealism. 

It would be an injustice to Sir Horace Plunkett to say that in 
his book on Ireland in the New Century he has not escaped these 
great dangers. His book, which has recently been published in a 
popular edition with an epilogue, is evidently the outcome of a long 
and careful study of the Irish race, and it cannot be said that he is 
less desirous of stigmatising the nationalist obstinacy than of com- 
menting on the inability of the English in the past to understand 
the specific needs of the Celtic population. With an open mind he 
tries to look into the future of his native island, which he is most 
anxious to serve to the best of its advantage. When reading his 
book you feel, perhaps, as if its author was close by, guiding you 
with his very personal gestures over the fields of Irish life and his- 
tory. The book is a conscientious diagnosis of the “Irish Question ” 
in its various aspects, and it is a prognosis, in so far as Sir Horace 
Plunkett shows how Ireland’s regeneration must take place by such 
economic reforms as cannot be solved at Westminster and not even 
at Dublin Castle. Sir Horace is himself the principal originator ot 
this “ new way” of economic policy in Irish life; and it was, perhaps, 
not a mere coiacidence that the co-operative movement beyond the 
St. George’s Channel was initiated just as Parnell disappeared. 

The appreciative student of social and economic problems will 
welcome this very readable and inciting book, and will benefit greatly 
by carefully perusing the very ingenious and delightful chapters on 
the causes of the delay of the Irish regeneration, which, he will find, 
has come at last through the combination of English concessions 
with the Irish awakening to economic action. 

VoL. 164.—No. 5. 2N 
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When we bear in mind the admirable opportunities which Sir Horace 
had for augmenting his knowledge, gained, not only in the House 
of Commons, but also as Vice-President for the past five years of the 
new Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction, as 
an active worker throughout his native isle, and as a ranchman on 
the other side of the Atlantic, we should not expect so much a literary 
compilation as the true and unbiassed experiences of an impartial 
student of his fervent countrymen in Europe and the United 
States. 

Although our very distinguished author is thoroughly acquainted 
with the many difficulties involved in the political, religious, educa- 
tional and lingual questions of Ireland, which he has all briefly 
and charmingly treated in his book, it is only natural that the 
greater part of it should have been devoted to the many aspects of 
the Land Question. The co-operative movement in Irish agri- 
culture and the foundation and working of the Department of 
Agriculture in Dublin are rather extensively discussed. It would, 
no doubt, to a good many readers have been preferable if it had 
gone more deeply into the history of the Land Question, not only 
outlining its principal features, notably the confiscation of the land 
under Cromwell, as well as the legal hindrances of industry and com- 
merce which, in past centuries, forced the Irish population on to the 
land. Though these facts are certainly well known to the professional 
historian, the value of the book to the great public would have been 
greatly enhanced if these matters had been gone more abundantly 
into by the author in his very fascinating style and manner. But 
such developments were unfortunately not within the scope of 
the book which the author had made out for himself to write. 

Sir Horace Plunkett’s reticence and discreet silence with regard 
to the question of Protection or Free Trade is very conspicuous, and 
might indicate great resignation as to the existing tariff system of 
the United Kingdom. Though his book must have been written 
about the time when Mr. Chamberlain made his speech at Birming- 
ham, May 1903, the fiscal question is hardly referred to throughout 
the many brilliant considerations of Irish agriculture. Incidentally, 
however, reference is made to the agricultural depression, which also 
in Ireland was brought about or aggravated by the growing influx of 
foreign food-stuffs, a depression which the Land Purchase Acts of 
1885 and 1891 came too late to alleviate to any great extent. 

The Irish Land Question is not merely a question of tenure, how- 
ever important this side of it may be. The economic merits of the 
substitution of pasturage for tillage in an island like Ireland, where 
during the last century so much land has been transformed into 
grass land, isa most important matter, and it is indispensable to 
hoid the view that through the substitution of pasture for cornfields 
the prosperity of the agriculturists has been greatly diminished. The 
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considerable decrease of the value of landed property which has 
taken place in the United Kingdom during the last twenty-five 
years indicates abundantly how detrimental to the agriculturists 
have been the policy of the “‘ open door,” and their inability to 
adapt themselves to new and difficult circumstances, But, on the 
other hand, the great majority of the British people are obviously of 
opinion that a peculiarly old-fashioned system of land tenure will 
have to be modernised in some way similar to what is being tried 
in Ireland before the reintroduction of duties on agricultural produce 
can come within the possibilities of a fiscal reform. By the already 
operating Diseases of Animals Act, live cattle, sheep, and pigs are 
prevented from being imported into the United Kingdom, and it is 
a question of no little importance to what extent this measure, no 
doubt protectionist in its consequences, is beneficial to agricul- 
turists in general, and whether it has in any way helped to solve 
the great difficulties involved in the Land Problem. 

When the very sad fact is remembered that the population of Ire- 
land has been reduced by one-half during the last sixty years it is 
impossible not to connect this great reduction with the considerable 
transformation from tillage into pasture which has taken place during 
the same period throughout the island. However much concerned we 
may be about the cheapness of the food of the people, the particular 
way in which the land is being exploited is of no less importance to 
the nation; and it is, indeed, a great pleasure to learn how very high 
Sir Horace Plunkett places the enormous importance involved in the 
furtherance of agriculture, not only in his native island, but in 
almost the whole civilised world. He cannot but find it highly de- 
plorable that large numbers of tenants and labourers should be 
obliged to leave the land when pasture is substituted for cornfields, 
a drawback which he does not consider it worth while to suppose 
can be remedied by other means than the introduction of new and 
more efficient systems of production, sale, and purchase in connection 
with the operations of the new Estates Commission, the Congested 
Districts Board, and the Department of Agriculture in Dublin, 

Turning now to the Small Holdings Question, it will be a great 
disappointment to those who believe that the solution of the 
agrarian difficulties is involved exclusively in the dividing up the 
land into smal! plots, to experience that the 200,000 Irish holdings 
from one to fifteen acres considerably aggravate the intricate land 
problem. Agricultural experts agree that in Ireland at any rate, 
where the soil as a rule is not abundantly rich, on the average no 
less than thirty acres are needed for a tolerably decent subsistence 
of a family of five members. The smull Irish holders must there- 
fore, necessarily, have some subsidiary occupation as wage earners, 
or their families must have recourse to some kind of home industry 
which the Department of Agriculture in Dublin is most eager to 
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encourage by courses of lectures given in various parts of the 
island. ‘Those who know country life and have tasted the lone- 
liness of the winter evenings amongst the peasantry, will admit 
that Ireland is not the only country where a great deal can be done 
by creation or regeneration of home industries to alleviate the pre- 
carious position of the tillers of the soil. Sir Horace Plunkett 
refers us in this respect to Switzerland and Wurtemberg, where 
rural life is highly developed by the existence of home industries, 
and he draws from these continental analogies the conclusion that 
in order to bring about the regeneration of Irish rural life, other 
occupations beside the mere tilling of the soil are imperiously 
needed. With regard to home industries such as woodwork, car- 
pentry, applied drawing and building construction, lace and crochet 
making, needlework, dressmaking and embroidery, sprigging, 
hosiery, &c., Sir Horace Plunkett has so admirably expressed 
himself in the closing chapter of his book, that I cannot refrain 
from quoting in its entirety the following passage bearing on the 
question of industries in the homes of rural Ireland. 


“‘T do not ignore the argument that such home industries must in time 
give way before the competition of highly-organised factory industries. 
The simple answer is that it is desirable, and indeed necessary, to employ 
the energy now running to waste in our rural districts—energy which 
cannot in the nature of the things be employed in highly-organised 
industries. To the smal] farmer and his family, time is a realisable, 
though too often unrealised, asset, and it is part of our aim to aid the 
family income by employing their waste time. Even if we can only cause 
them to do at home what they now pay some one else to do, we shall not 
only have improved their budget but shall have contributed to the 
elevation of the standard of home life, and thus, in no small measure, to 
the solution of the difficult problem of rural life in Ireland.” 


It would be difficult to come nearer to the very core of the 
question, although it might seem economic and logical that the 
energy of the home industries should be preferably employed in 
activities where the competitive forces of steam and electricity are 
entirely out of question. 

In the short time the Department of Agricultural and Technical 
Instruction had been in operation, up to 1903, no less than two 
hundred science laboratories and about fifty manval instruction 
workshops have been equipped for working towards a higher 
standard of rural and urban industrial life in Ireland, while some 
four hundred technical and industrial schools were attended by 
36,000 pupils. It also testifies abundantly to the great abilities of 
the new Department in the way of stimulating the rural population to 
new life, that by so remote a district as Kilrueh the Vice-President 
has been urged to induce the County Council to pay less attention 
to the improvement of cattle, however important this may be, and 
more to the technical education of the peasantry. 
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But all the zeal exhibited by the Department and the various 
localities, with the very laudable object in view to establish Irish 
home industries, can only be an accessory means contributing to 
the solution of the priacipal difficulty, the establishment of a self- 
supporting peasantry living on small holdings, which in time are 
intended to be entirely emancipated from the antiquated tenant to 
the modern freehold system. 

It is the great merit of John Bright to have been the originator 
in Great Britain of the idea of making the occupier the owner of 
his holding. The first traces of a peasant proprietorship, with 
regard to Ireland, are to be found in the Church Disestablishment 
Act of 1869, and in the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881. These Acts 
were, in 1885 and 1891, greatly extended by the adoption of two 
Land Parchase Acts, which, as it were, are the doom of dual owner- 
ship of Jand. But the most advanced of all is undoubtedly Mr. 
Wyndham’s Land Act of 1903, allocating a credit of no less than 
112 millions for the creation cf holdings which, in course of time, 
may become the undisputed property of Irish peasants, 

The Act of 1903, it has been said, is the boldest and most com- 
prehensive attempt which has ever been made in the world’s history 
in the direction of land legislation. Those who have regarded with 
the utmost scepticism, as something which is far beyond a possible 
realisation in modern times, the movement in favour of the 
nationalisation of the land, will perhaps be a little surprised when 
they are obliged to consider this Act as a peculiar kind of national- 
isation of the soil. . 

The land, it is true, is not going to be confiscated, according to 
the views of some socialistic school, but will be bought of the land- 
owners, who will even receive a bonus for the willingness to sell 
their land, which will be apportioned to the peasantry against 
annual repayments of advanced money until the whole amount at 
some remote date will be paid up. Whatever notions we may 
entertain with regard to the motives for, and the consequences 
arising out of, such an important piece of legislation, it is easy to 
admit that the new Act makes a new phase in the development of 
the Irish land question perfectly possible. The new Estates Com- 
mission—as arbitrator between the vendors and purchasers of land, 
and as treasury of the allocated large amounts—will, no doubt, 
have to overcome much friction and bridge over many difficulties 
before the people of Ireland can look forward with some little con- 
fidence to the expected new era. 

Bearing in mind the remarkable fact that no less than some 
forty Irish Land Acts and Amendment Acts have been passed since 
1860, we have no difficulty in admitting that Parliament has not 
been altogether idle in trying to grapple seriously with the huge 
difficulty involved in the question of Irish land tenure and the 
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absenteeism of Irish landowners. The inaction of the State in the 
pre-famine times, the system of doles and scmewhat objectless relief 
works in the latter balf of the nineteenth century, the Congested 
Districts Board under the direct guidance of officials nominated by 
the Government, and, since the creation of the new Department of 
Agriculture, local committees selected by the people themselves for 
the purpose of dealing with the rural difficulties, these are, as pointed 
out in Ireland in the New Century, the four stages relevant to the 
regeneration of agriculture in Ireland. It would also seem obvious 
that in the new Council of Agriculture, and the Board upon whose 
decisions the Department of Agriculture is entirely dependent in its 
expenditure, rural Ireland has obtained no unimportant part of that 
“Home Rule” to which the majority of Irishmen are so eagerly 
looking forward. 

Eager critics will, very naturally, not hesitate to give vent to 
their great doubts with regard to the effectiveness of the extensive 
Land Purchase Act of 1903; their reasons for scepticism being, 
that the sale of Jand by the landlords can never be made a matter 
of compulsion, and that, the same principle, although on a much 
smaller scale, has already been brought into operation without any 
remarkable success, And though the Act is reported to have occa- 
sioned the sale to peasants of a large number of estates it would 
be premature, at this early date of the measure, to believe or not 
to believe that Mr, Wyndham’s Act will be as ineffective in Ireland 
as the Small Holdings Acts have proved to be in England. In case, 
however, of the Government being unable to procure sufficient 
funds for the satisfaction of the vendors of the land in accordance 
with the Act, all further discussion of this most important matter 
would, at any rate for the present, be more or less hopeless and 
superfluous. 

It has been urged, perhaps not without reason, that the Estates 
Commissioners have shown too much favour to evicted tenants and 
members of the United Irish League to the detriment of solvent 
and honest men for whom the Act is mainly intended. From the 
opposite camp it has been suggested that powers should be granted 
to the Estates Commissioners and the Congested Districts Board for 
the purchase of congested estates and untenanted Jands necessary 
for the relief of congestion in certain districts of Ireland outside 
the desolate, poverty-stricken western seaboard. Many difficulties 
have also had to ke overcome by the Congested Districts Board and 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction before o 
line of demarcation to avoid conflict with regard to their work 
could be satisfactorily established. It would also seem obvious 
that the Irish Land Question is quite vast and complicated enough 
to justify all matters connected with urban technical instruction 
being transferred to a Board or Department of Education. If the 
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Department of Agriculture could furthermore be discharged from 
its duties with regard to the sea-fisheries it might be enabled to 
devote more of its energy to and come into closer touch with the im- 
portant operations of the Estates Commission and the Congested 
Districts Board, and work more efficiently for the disentanglement 
of the rural intricacies, thereby contributing to the prevention of 
experiments from being endangered, and establishing a mighty 
precedent in the way of State aid to agriculture, which some day 
may be of great value even to the “ predominant partner.” 

It would be the object of further examination to record what 
the Department of Agriculture in Dublin, under the able guidance 
of Sir Horace Plunkett, has achieved during its five years’ opera~ 
tions for the regeneration of the most important of all human 


industries. 
J. Dorvum. 





THE SCOTCH CHURCH AND 
THE STATE. 


Tue Reformation created such a radical difference between Scotland 
and England with regard to Church matters that people south of 
the Tweed find it hard to understand them. No one can get rid of 
his environment, and the existence of the English Episcopalian 
Church in England insensibly controls the view that Eoglishmen 
are able to take of Church questions, Thus it happens that opinions 
and principles which, viewed in reference to matters as they exist in 
England, appear perfectly correct, and even admirable, when applied 
to the totally different conditions existing in Scotland, frequently 
produce effects the very reverse of what were contemplated or 
desired. In the Patronage Act of Queen Anne in 1712, and the 
events of 1843, the British Parliament, solely from this misunder- 
standing of Scotch affairs, and without any intention of doing harm, 
did almost irreparable mischief. 

No better illustration of this statement could be had than the 
position of the Liberation Society. The principles of this body, 
wholly admirable as they are, do not alter the fact that these worthy 
gentlemen no more understand Scotch Church affairs than did the 
House of Lords in their late decision, and were these principles 
applied to Scotland, as they desire that they should be, they would 
produce exactly the same injustice to the established section of the 
Scotch Church as the United Free Church has suffered at the hands 
of the House of Lords. 

The Lords, looking through Episcopalian spectacles, could not 
see a living Church, nor indeed any Church at all, in Scotland. 
They saw nothing but a dead trust. The Liberation Society, with 
their vision distorted by their idea of an Established Church as seen 
at home, suppose that the Scotch Established Church is some weak 
imitation of the Church of England. They fancy that the public 
money is being spent in erecting churches and supporting ministers 
in Scotland. They consider this a bad thing, and that it should 
be abolished. No doubt so it would be, if it existed. But it does 
not exist except in the mistaken imagination of the Liberation 
Society. 

It is difficult to get the southern mind to understand that the 
Church of Scotland is the Church of the Scottish Presbyterian 
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people, which practically includes the whole nation. It is split up 
into several sections, not by any wish or act of its own, but solely 
by the mischievous intermeddling of English government and law, 
and if it had been left alone, to work out its own destiny and 
evolution in its own way, there never would have been these splits 
at all. 

The Patronage Act of Queen Anne in 1712 was the direct cause 
of the Secession and Relief movements which produced the United 
Presbyterian section of the Church. The unfortunate refusal of 
Sir Robert Peel to admit the principle of the Veto Act and the 
Chapels Act prodaced the disruption of 1843. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these divisions, forced upon it by outside interference, the 
Scotch Church remains in its essence one and indivisible. All 
these sections are exactly the same in faith and practice. At every 
Communion season, in every one of these sections, it is customary 
for the minister to read a list of members received into the Com- 
munion of the Church by certificate. Many of these people come 
from the other sections of the Scotch Church. But no one takes 
the slightest notice of this fact, nor are they subjected to any dis- 
abilities or probation for this reason. They are not looked upon es 
proselytes, and no pride is taken in their accession. They are 
recognised and welcomed as belonging to the Scottish Church, and 
if elected are eligible for any office in the congregation. The 
separations forced upon the Scotch by English interference are not 
allowed to mar the essential unity of the Presbyterian people. The 
Hymnary used by all sections of the Scotch Church is anotker proof 
of this solidarity. This is not understood, and could not be re- 
produced in England, where a serious gulf separates Church from 
Chapel. English Nonconformist ministers settling in Scotland 
quickly notice and fully appreciate the liberality of the ecclesiastical 
atmosphere into which they enter. They are always treated as 
equals, and are freely admitted into the friendship and invited to 
preach in the pulpits of all the sections of the Scotch Church, while 
the most talented Scotch minister would never be allowed to preach 
in St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey. 

The Liberation Society believes that the Church should be 
relieved from State patronage and support. This is an excellent 
thing for England, but not applicable to Scotland. It would be 
interesting to know when the Scotch Church received any State 
patronage. Not at the Reformation, when a vast Church property 
was secularised, and the only return made to the Scotch people was 
the bare pittance of the Teinds. Even this endowment was so 
settled as to forbid any extension of the Church, and is raised in 
soch a manner as to offend the feelings of many conscientious 
Dissenters. Not in the times of the Covenanters, when men and 
women were put to death for no other crime but refueal to acknow- 
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ledge the supremacy of the Church of England. Not in 1712, 
when the Patronage Act of Queen Anne was forced on the Scotch 
Church, in defiance of the repeated protests of the General Assembly, 
Not in 1843, when the reasonable claims of the Church were dis- 
regarded, and a large part of the best of her people driven from 
her communion. Not in 1904, when the United Free Church was 
subjected to loss and confusion, only now being imperfectly 
repaired by the Church Commission. The idea of relieving the 
Scotch Church of State patronage is absurd. There never was any 
such patronage. 

It is a misnomer to call the Church of Scotland a State Church. 
If it were an institution of the State, upheld for State purposes, it 
ought to have been extended with the growing population. But 
the Government never would give any money for Church extension, 
no matter how great the increase of the population. On the contrary, 
it did everything possible to hinder the erection of churches, even 
when paid for wholly by the people, as witness the refusal to 
recognise the Chapels Act. Statesmen trained in an Episcopalian 
atmosphere—even excellent men like Mr. Gladstone—never really 
believed that the Scotch Church was a church at all. It lacked 
the ‘‘ validity of Anglican orders,” and Government never did any- 
thing to patronise or support it. They did not understand that a 
Church in Scotland is an assemblage of people meeting to worship 
God according to their consciences, and that they require no 
‘*‘orders,”’ Popish or Anglican, nor deans, bishops, or archbishops, 
although it may be difficult for Englishmen to conceive of a 
church without these functionaries. 

The Post Office is a State institution. But if it were to declare 
that, notwithstandiog the large increase of population, no additional 
offices or letter-boxes could be added to what existed in the days of 
Rowland Hill, what would be thought of the claims of a depart- 
ment so managed to the name of a State institution? But this is 
exactly how the English Government treated the so-called “‘ State ” 
Church in Scotland. No extension was permitted. All expansion 
(and it has been very great) had to be done at the expense of the 
people. Hence the property of the Church has been added to by 
the people to the extent of several millions sterling in that section 
of the Church which is known as Established. The churches which 
existed at the Reformation had not been built by the State, and 
since then a large number of new churches have been added, and 
the old ones rebuilt, enlarged, renovated, reseated, halls built, organs 
put in, aud other improvements effected, all by voluntary contribu- 
tion, without any State aid whatever. In fact, the Church property 
has been so often renewed, that it resembles the old man’s hammer, 
which had been furnished with three new heads and five new 
handles, and yet was the same hammer still. 
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Then as to support. The Scotch Church in none of its branches 
ever received any support from the Government. The land is 
covered with churches; forts in the war against irreligion—and 
they are manned by an army of devoted warriors, equipped with 
every weapon for home and foreign evangelisation, under various 
banners, but they were all built and are maintained by the people. 
Government never contributed anything. 

But, it may be asked, what about the Teinds? There is a good 
deal of confusion in many minds as to what the Teinds really are. 
They are a property—a revenue—in form like a feu duty, amount- 
ing in all to an annual sum somewhat under £300,000, payable by 
the land to the Church. But this is not the ratepayers’ money, and 
never was. It is what was saved of church property at the Reforma-— 
tion, when the Crown and the nobles made off with all that they 
could lay their hands upon. This property is presently held by a 
limited number of the churches of the Establishad section of the 
Church of Scotland, and their number cannot be increased. But 
they never claim that it belongs to them exclusively, in virtue of any 
doctrines which they hold, and which the other sections of the Church 
do not hold, for there are no such differences of doctrine. They 
recognise that this fund is the property of the Scottish people, and 
would willingly sbare it with all. They hold it by no action or 
desire of their own. It. was the intermeddling of the English 
power in 1712 and 1843 which drove the remaining sections of the 
Scotch Church away from the enjoyment of the undoubted patrimony 
of the Church. And now again, English power, in the form of the 
Liberation Society, would rob the Church of its “little ewe lamb,” 
just as the State has often robbed it before. Politicians may say 
what they like at election times, and party spirit may obscure justice 
for a time, but when it comes to actual work, we may depend upon 
it, that the common sense of the Scottish people will not sanction any 
abstraction of the patrimony of the Church. 

The Scotch Church, which is the Scotch people, at the Reforma- 
tion and ever since, have claimed that they have the right to change 
their religious views and practices, and that they must have this 
right, if the human mind is to advance at all. They changed them 
at the Reformation, and may have to change them again. If they 
are permitted to work out this evolution in their own way, they will 
trouble no other part of the United Kingdom. Scotland gets little 
of the public money for any purpose, and none at all for the Church. 
They do not want the national funds: all they want is to be left 
alone, 

Englishmen do not readily recognise the enormous change which 
the Reformation worked in Scotland. Scotland is essentially a demo- 
cratic country. Everything is viewed in relation to its effect upon 
the whole body of the people, They want to govern themselves, 
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and are ready to pay forall that they get. Hence the municipalities 
are noted as amongst the most efficient in the kingdom. John 
Bright, no mean authority, said : 


“In Glasgow, Edinburgh, Perth, and other towns, we found that the 
members of the Corporations were a true index to the opinion of the 
main body of the inhabitants of the town in which it was situate... . 
I told them that they were the people who should have repeal of the 
Union; for that if they were separate from England they might have a 
government wholly popular and intelligent, to a degree which I believe 
does not exist in any other country on the face of the earth.”? 


This is perfectly true, and marks the essential difference between 
England and Scotland. The same principles guide the Scotch in 
church affairs, The Church exists for the people, and not for the 
upper classes. The people pay for it all and manage it themselves. 

The Liberation Society will find ample scope for their energies 
in England where they are at home with the facts of the case, but 
their principles are already applied in Scotland, which in matters of 
church government is more democratic, and further advanced than 
the Church of England. 

The present turmoil in church affairs opens up a prospect of a 
union of the scattered fragments of the Scotch Church, which is 
earnestly desired by every loyal son of the tartan. With a little 
patience and common sense it might be attained. 

The first condition must be that the State should declare defi- 
nitely its entire separation from the Church. This would only be 
an official recognition of a fact which has been long established. The 
State would be none the worse for this step, and the Church would 
be a great deal the better for it, for as old Barbour says: 


“OQ, Freedom is a noble thing, 
He lives at ease that freely lives,” 


The next step would be for the United Free Church to abandon 
the Sustentation|Fund System, a communistic arrangement of 
money matters, unsuited to the present conditions, and adjust the 
aid given to the weaker congregations by the richer ones, on the 
same augmentation principle which works so well in the United 
Presbyterian and Established sections of the Scotch Church. 

The Sustentation Fund System was admirably adapted for atime 
of pressure and excitement, but as a permanent method of church 
support it does not work smoothly, and is aserious barrier to union 
with churches managed on the plan that each individual congrega- 
tion does its best to support itself in the first instance, and the 
weaker ones are assisted by grants from a central fund. 


1 Morley’s Life of Cobden. 
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The capital of the Sustentation Fund conld form an endowment 
payable to those churches and ministers on the equal dividend, who 
at present have a legal and moral claim to this support. No one 
would wish to deprive them of any part of it. The Teinds might 
be capitalised and treated in the same manner. ‘They are exactly 
the same class of property. 

Were these reforms effected there would be nothing to prevent 
the whole of the Presbyterian churches working together in perfect 
harmony, and no unnecessary multiplication of churches need take 
place. Actual amalgamation would no doubt come about in time. 
Economies and facilities of administration would most surely lead to 
it before long. Meantime federation on many points might take 
the place of union, The ‘issue of the joint Hymnary shows that 
such co-operation without actual union can be easily arranged. This 
is the direction in which events should and will most probably tend. 
An institution founded on such truly democratic principles as the 
Scotch Church, possesses within itself all the elements necessary to 
adapt it to the changing circumstances and ideas of the times. Thus 
might we see a prospect of that time so earnestly desired by all 
classes of Scotch Presbyterians, when the good old Church of 
Scotland would be one in fact as it even now is in sentiment, 


and so 
“ Peace would be within her walls, 


And prosperity within her palaces.” 


A LayMAN, 





WOMEN AMONG THE NATIONS 


Part II. 


Ir, as Herbert Spencer remarks, ‘‘ we shall infer that the amount 
of suffering which has been and is borne by women is utterly 
beyond imagination,” it must be admitted that physically, mentally, 
morally, and spiritually man himself has been and is the greater 
sufferer, and has retarded by this means his own development to 
the true human standard, We will take, for example, the Aryan- 
Indian race. In ancient India, still under the benign influence of 
the prehistoric mother-right, the position of women was very high. 
They were free, responsible, highly educated, full of dignity and 
courage, independent, self-controlled, self-reverent, with power of 
selection, vested with authority, unhampered by base restrictions, 
uncrushed by unnatural laws. And what were the fruits? Then 
were the days of India’s glory, There were giants in those days, 
men of supreme intellectuality, philosophers, sages, seers, such as 
the world has never again seen; warrior chiefs, mighty men of 
valour, kings of the fore-time, rulers of a royal race, holy priests 
and priestesses of the Deity, inventors and builders, artisans and 
artificers whose works stand to this day, grand monuments of a 
great people, splendid remnants of a departed splendour. In those 
days man recognised “the pit from which he was digged, and the 
womb that bare him.” His sacred Scriptures acknowledged that 
‘every book of knowledge known to Oosana or Vreehaspatee is by 
Nature implanted in the understanding of women.”! And what 
has the succeeding subjection of woman, her degradation and 
enslavement, her compulsory marriage, her crabb’d and cribb’d 
education achieved for the race? Is the man of modern India 
content with his status, with his physical and mental capabilities ? 
By the irrevocable law of cause and effect he can trace in himself 
the outcome of the enforced bondage and suppression of the 
maternal factor. By no sophistry can he escape the Nemesis of 
an immutable law, the result of environment, “the impact of 
impressed forces.” The son is the manifestor of the development 
of the mother; and, though inherent in the best of the Hindu 
race is the grand heritage of the wisdom and experience of the 
ages, the man lacks the courage, the initiative, the self-confidence 
1 Vishnu Sarma. 
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to act upon the convictions that stir inconsequently the stagnant 
depths of a dormant soul. Heir to the world’s thought, he has 
lost the synthetic faculty of putting it in action: 


‘‘ The shrinking horror of the child-wife, the tortured frame of the child- 
mother, the irresponsibility of slavery, the bigotry of tyranny, the 
selfishness of stunted consciousness, the garrulity of ignorance, the petty 
deceptions of aimless revolt, the triviality of limitation, the stereotyped 
boundary of hope, the dishonesty of enforced submission, the stagnation 
of apathetic endurance, the deadening influence of inherited despair, are 
in all their fateful significance reflected in the modern characteristics of 
the male representatives of the Indo-Aryan race.” ! 


What other result could be expected of a people among whom, at 
the last census, there existed 500 widows under the age of one 
year, 20,000 under the age of five, doomed to a life to which death 
is preferable? But at last there is an awakening. Having in 
truth touched the abyss of human suffering, the woman of the East 
is rising to a freer and happier existence. All India resounds 
with the cry, ‘‘ Educate our women.” I quote from the speech of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda at the last Indian National Social Con- 
ference, held in Bombay last December: ‘ By the denial of 
education to women we deprive ourselves of half the potential force 
of the nation, deny to our children the advantage of having cul- 
tured mothers, and, by stunting the faculties of the mother, affect 
injuriously the heredity of the race.” 

The Gaekwar has given practical evidence of his convictions by 
passing the Baroda Marriage Law, which limits the marriageable 
age of girls to twelve and of boys to sixteen, The Conference 
passed, among other resolutions, a condemnation of all customs 
“that were calculated to lower the diguity of woman and are 
detrimental to her moral, mental, or physical well-being.” Girls’ 
schools are being opened in all directions, and many brilliant 
daughters of India have already given proof of the latent intel- 
lectuality of her women. “I have thought,” says the writer of Ancient 
Ideals in Modern Life, “that it may be that India’s redemption may 
still be brought about by India’s women.” 

Bat there are still mountains of prejudice, superstition, bigotry, 
and fear to be overcome, as the following incident will show: 
Miss Susie Sorabjee, sister of the celebrated lady lawyer, Miss 
Cornelia Sorabjee, in a remarkable address on female education, 
said: “ Hardly a month ago I was pleading with a Mohammedan 
father to send his little ten-year-old daughter to school. ‘She is 
so clever, I urged. ‘That’s just it,’ he cried in alarm; ‘it is 
because she is so clever, and we do not know what harm she may 
do with the knowledge she acquires.’ ” 


1“ Woman’s Redemption,” by Frances Swiney, Jndiax Ladies’ Magazine, 
December 1903. 
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And there, in truth, is the secret of the average man’s objection 
to woman’s advancement all the world over. A paltry craven fear 
of consequences to himself. It betokens an uneasy conscience. 
For no man yet was afraid of an inferior, 

Turning to the ancient civilisations of China and Japan, we find 
many traces of the matriarchate in the peaceful industrial pursuits 
of the masses of the people, in their reverence for parents, and 
obedience to discipline. In the ancestral worship the mothers and 
grandmothers are equally esteemed with the fathers and grand- 
fathers. In China women are equal before the Jaw with their 
husbands, being able to bay, sell, contract, alienate, or conduct any 
business negotiations in their place. They have also complete 
control of the children up to a certain age, and direct their educa- 
tion. Bat, though legally placed in a position of marital equality, 
the wife, according to Confucius, has no rights which the husband 
need respect—a dictum often faithfully carried out by the observant 
male, Moreover, when the sage admitted that ‘‘ woman was the 
masterpiece of creation,” he carefully limited her power by the 
command: “ Keep women ignorant, or they will be our masters.” 
Marriage is supposed to be the end and aim of woman’s existence, 
yet so very far from blessed is this condition regarded by women 
themselves that, in certain districts, they band themselves together 
by a vow never to marry; while in others girls form themselves 
into a secret league to kill themselves within a given time after 
they have been betrothed or wedded. The cruelly early compulsory 
marriage, the prevalence of concubinage, the hard manual drudgery 
imposed upon women of the lower classes, the over-stimulated 
birth-rate, as the father does not consider he has any children 
until a son is born, all tend to the degradation of the wife and 
mother. The latter are also excluded by law from inheritance. 

The present social system in China not only puts a premium on 
propagation, but on the propagation of the unfit, with the result 
that fully 50 per cent. of the children die before they are two years 
old, thus equalling the infantile mortality in Great Britain from 
the same cause. However, in spite of the assumption of the male 
of supreme authority and wisdom, Nemesis has placed every man 
throughout the empire, comprising 400,000,000 persons, in abject 
subjection to a woman, that terrible old lady the Dowager Empress. 
Woman thus becomes triumphant in this stronghold of masculine 
ascendency, if she be permitted educational facilities, and can, in a 
measure, overcome the difficulties with which she is deliberately 
handicapped. Besides, though the Chinese affect to despise women, 
they cannot ignore them in their encyclopedias, for by the law every 
book must be registered therein, and out of 1628 books 376 are de- 
voted to famous women, and of these four chapters treat of female 
knowledge, and seven others of the literary productions of women, 
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works that have been numerous and influential. Femininism is even 
permeating the inert mass of man-made prejudice and custom. A 
society has lately been formed for the abolition of foot-binding—a 
cruel torture that was introduced by masculine jealousy to prevent 
female possessions from running away. “Every pair of little feet 
has cost a pail of tears,” is the Chinese saying. Slowly, then, the 
woman is regaining her power. 

In Japan we have to deal with a more intellectual and highly 
civilised people. Civilised, that is to say, on more natural lines 
than the Chinese; for, though there is much in the status of 
women that requires reform, there is little in the home-life that 
tends to make women unhappy, for it is permeated by a practical 
religion that aims at and attains peace and goodwill in all relations 
of life, and inculcates a self-respecting industrial independence. 
Japan, though a nation of potential heroes and heroines, has set the 
ideals of peace, of artistic and social life, above the glories and 
conquests of war. Her people are kind, charitable, industrious, 
philosophical and serenely observant. So humane that they hear 
with astonishment of societies in Christian countries for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to children and animals. The Japanese children 
are the happiest and healthiest little mortals in the world. The 
Japanese are also the most adaptable and assimilative of peoples. 
And herein lies the secret of their success. Men and women are 
very much alike. Their pursuits, industries, tastes, studies, re- 
creations, and pleasures are shared alike. The greatest epic poem 
of their classical literature was composed by awoman. And though 
by degrees law and custom, under the androcratic rule, ostensibly 
made the woman inferior to the man, the non-aggressive industrial 
spirit of the long-lost matriarchate influences both character, con- 
duct and activities. For instance, if there is no son, the eldest 
daughter inherits the family property, and her husband has to take 
her name and live in the family house. The wife's property is 
settled upon her and her children. 

The woman also has the option of refusal in marriage if the suitor 
chosen by her parents is unacceptable to her. Co-education is the rule, 
The male is taught the beauty and necessity of unselfishness, of con- 
sideration for others, of self-control, just the same as the female. 
Both must live not for the immediate present, but as worthy 
descendants of a glorious ancestry, and as links with a future 
equally glorious, if each unit does his or her duty well. In no 
country is duty the incentive to conduct so much as in Japan. And 
it may truly be said that in the performance of duty they have 
found beauty, happiness, health and well-being. 

In Burmah the same practical religion of conduct exists as in 
Japan, but with this difference, that woman socially is absolutely 
—by law, custom and practice—the equal, if not the superior, of 

VoL, 164.—No, 5. 20 
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man, Women marry, if they choose, when they are of age and have 
some knowledge of the world. They marry whom they will and 
from love. But married or single, all Burmese women have an 
occupation beside their home duties. Their earnings are their own. 
They are far more industrious than the men—doing all the buying, 
selling and weaving. Among the upper classes they look after 
their property ; among the middle and lower classes they generally 
manage stores. Most retail stores are in the hands of women. 
‘They are gifted with the clearest vision,” writes Mr. Scott O’Con- 
nor, “and there is no shrewder trader, no keener judge of character, 
no wittier person of her age and sex than the maiden who sits here 
in silken glamour, with shanaka on her face and a flower in her 
hair”! 

Divorce is easily obtained, but it is seldom demanded. The 
mother has sole control of the children, and men invariably ask 
the counsel of their wives when undertaking anything of import- 
ance. Perfect accord, sympathy and harmony distinguish the rela- 
tion of the sexes. And mark the result. Of all the peoples of 
the earth the Burmese are probably the happiest. Most of the 
requisites of modern Utopias they already possess; leisure, inde- 
pendence, absolute equality, the nearest approach to a perfect dis- 
tribution of wealth, in addition a happy temper, cheerful in all 
adversities. ‘The most manifest sign of wisdom is continued cheer- 
fulness,” says the Burmese proverb, and the Burman is always 
cheerful. The Burmese see life whole, and make no false estimates 
of the worth of things. Their civilisation, old as it is, has progressed 
along natural lines and is still developing, full of life and activity but 
without storm or stress. No problems of pauperism, of over-popula- 
tion, of degeneracy, of congested cities, of uncultivated lands, of 
unemployed, of submerged tenths, of class antagonism, of the 
strife between labour and capital, of the war of sects, of sex-anta- 
gonism and sex-competition assail the Burmese. They form their 
standard of life and live up to it. As travellers through the world 
they enjoy its good things but they do not care to accumulate them. 
They find in the simple pleasures of life infinite possibilities ‘‘ of 
amusement, of love, of good fellowship ;” but they expend in charity 
aud good works all that is over and above their own needs. For 
the whole of a man’s life is influenced by the immanency of that 
other life, where the things that a man hath count for nought, where 
what a man is constitutes the crucial test. We see here the woman-~ 
soul transfused through a whole nation; simplicity, contentment, 
love of beauty, of the varied glories of nature, of flowers, of children, 
of all living things, reverence of worth, of old age, of religion, and 
a clear and intuitive perception that happiness depends upon 
the forces of character rather than in material possessions. 

1 The Silken East, p. 259. 
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In the hermit kingdom and its ancient civilisation we have no 
such pleasant picture. There the man has supplanted the woman 
to his loss and disadvantage, not hers, Stagnation, corruption and 
decay characterises the departments of men, but travellers thus speak 
of the saving grace of the Korean women. Woman in Korea is the 
great economic force, 


“Tt is impossible,” writes Mr. Angus Hamilton in his book on Korea, 
“not to admire the activity and energy of the Korean woman. Despite 
the contempt with which she is treated, she is the great economic factor 
in the household and in the life of the nation. Force of circumstance 
has made her the beast of burden, She works that her superior lord and 
master may dwell in idleness, comparative luxury, and peace. In spite 
of the depressing and baneful effects of this absurd dogma of inferiority, - 
and in contradiction of centuries of theory and philosophy, her diligent 
integrity is more evident in the national life than her husband’s industry. 
She is exceptionally active, vigorous in character, resourceful in emer- 
gency, persevering, indomitable, courageous, and devoted. She does 
the work of a man in the household and of a beast in the field. 
In the face of every adversity, and those times of trial and distress in 
which her liege and lazy lord utterly and hopelessly collapses, it is she 
who holds the wretched ramshackle house together.” 


Nearer home, Morocco is a remnani of a past civilisation, wherein 
in its prime women held a high and respected place—equals with 
men in education, in art, in literature, in enterprise, and often in 
authority. But little by little every right, human and divine, of 
the ancient Moorish woman has been taken from her descendants. 
Debased, enslaved, entombed in the harems, the modern Moorish 
woman has no education, no rights, she is barely allowed to possess 
a soul. The absolute property of her male relations and, on mar- 
riage, of her husband, she is successively a chattel, a toy, a slave and 
a worn-out animal. 

Among the Sheiks the chief reason against reforms of any kind 
being introduced by Europeans is the dread that Western ideas 
should alter the status of womanhood. Craven, ignoble fears re- 
garding the woman question are at the bottom of the bigoted 
opposition to the enlightened ideas of a few more advanced men. 
For the whole aim of man has been, in certain phases of his deve- 
lopinent, to prevent one half of womankind learning anything 
concerning the other half, or what has been done, by man’s agency, 
to the other half. ‘The enslavement of women is always based upon 
& suppressed truth and an active falsehood. 

Thirdly, we now approach the review of modern civilisations and 
woman's part therein, It isa matter of history that Western civilisation 
is founded upon that of Greece and Rome, with a strong mixture of 
Teutonic barbarism thrown in. Now Greek civilisation, at its apothe- 
osis, was radically feminine. The chief deities were feminine. The 
human ideal was of the feminine type; so much so that one canscarcely 
distinguish between Minerva, Apolloand Aphrodite. Thecultof Beauty 
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was the life-motive of the Greeks, and they found their examples in 
Naturealone. For those matchless statues of the human form divine 
were not idealisms of what mankind might be, but faithful por- 
trayals of what mankind was, Those grand, dignified, perfectly 
modelled men and women were literal copies of an existing race of 
fully developed human beings, the offspring of free, self-reverent 
parents, of men and women who followed Nature’s laws and, by so 
doing, found health, strength and beauty. The Greek bequeathed 
the ideal of Beauty to the human race, the possibilities of the human 
frame. From the Roman, modern civilisation inherits law and order 
synthetised into a system ; but the Roman, as he codified his jurispra- 
dence on the theory of natural law, assumed the equality of the sexes! 
as a principle of his code of equity. The Greek and the Roman 
had receded far from the days of the matriarchate, and their civilisa- 
tion underwent the same phases of aggression, war, violent changes, 
conquest and disintegration, that always characterise male supre- 
macy; but, as I shall point out, the circle of civilisation returns 
upon itself. Man begins with woman, he strives to do without her, 
he returns to her, if there is time, to save himself from extinction. 
The Greek and the Roman were about to return to a juster view of 
the relations of man and woman when another factor appeared on 
the stage in the form of Christianity, and both Greek and Roman 
were gradually absorbed into this new system of religion and social 
order. The woman, who was being freed from harsh and arro- 
gant restrictions, was again enslaved under the gross injustice of the 
canon law, from whose enactments she suffers to the present day. In 
direct antagonism to the doctrines of the Founder of Christianity, 
the fathers of the Church preached the inequality of the sexes, the 
inferiority and subjection of the woman ; they systematically lowered 
her status, abrogated her rights, confiscated her privileges, and 
ignored her human prerogatives. Female education was discouraged 
beyond the narrow sphere of domestic drudgery. The position of 
women was far higher under the Babylonian code of Hammu-rabi, 
7000 years B.c., than under Christian jurisdiction. Western civi- 
lisation is founded upon the legal subjection of woman, with her 
consequent degradation ; its history in the future will be the gradual 
reinstatement of women to their primal supremacy. For that in- 
exorable teacher, Experience, is impressing the lesson that ‘the 
legal subordination of one sex to another is wrong in itself, and is 
now one of the chief hindrances to human improvement.”? And in 
Charles Kingsley’s words: “ This will never be a good world for 
women until the last remnant of the canon law is civilised off the 
face of the earth.”® The canon law placed all authority in the 
hands of the husband, a procedare faithfully copied and carried out 


1 I use the word in its popular but unscientific definition. It is used in the same 
sense in other parts of the article. 
2 John Stuart Mill. 3 Letter to John Stuart Mill. 
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by the civil code. Woman was to he a perpetual minor bereft of 
both civic, political and human rights, The child she bore was not 
to be deemed her own. She lost in Christian civilisation the 
primitive natural status of the woman barbarian. I quote Lord 
Brougham’s indictment of the English law : 


‘Before women can have any justice by the laws of England, there 
must be a total reconstruction of the whole marriage system, for any 
attempt to amend it would prove useless. The Great Charter, in esta- 
blishing the supremacy of law over prerogative, provides only for justice 
between man and man; for woman nothing is left but common law .. . 
which no amount of filtration through ecclesiastical courts could change 
into Christian law. They are declared unworthy a Christian people by 
great jurists ; still they remain unchanged.” 


Sir Henry Maine's condemnation of Christian law is equally 
emphatic. The development of justice in the male Christian has 
been abnormally slow. 

It was only in 1870 that the Married Women’s Property Act 
allowed wives to acquire or hold property, and gave them the right 
to their own earnings apart from their husbands. Only by the 
Matrimonial Causes Act of 1884 was an end put to the imprison- 
ment of the wife for refusal of restitation of conjugal rights. Only 
by the Guardianship of Infants Act 1886 was the mother permitted 
to be the guardian of her own child. In France, in Italy, in Austria, 
in Holland, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Switzerland women are 
still demanding that most elementary right. In France, under the 
Code Napoleon, the wife has vo control over her property nor over 
her own earnings. She may, by a recent law, open a separate 
Savings Bank account, but she may not draw out a fraction without 
her husband’s permission, nor sell an old arm-chair, The National 
Council of French Femininists passed on January 10 a resolution 
“ That the present revision of the Civil Ccde shall suppress or modify 
the articles of the Code which debase women,” All femininist societies 
are also pressing for women juries in cases where the interests of 
women are involved or a woman’s liberty is at stake. In Germany 
there is community of goods, which really means that the husband 
secures all. Until the New Civil Code of 1900 the mother could 
not be the guardian of her child, and even now has not equal 
parental rights with the father. In Holland the wife's property 
passes by marriage into the control of her husband, In Switzerland 
there is no recognition of the mother as a parent or a citizen. In 
Sweden the woman at marriage passes entirely into the power of 
her husband. Unmarried she has certain civic rights and the com- 
munal franchise, which she loses on marriage. In Italy the man 
considers himself to have the right of life and death over the woman, 
not only as husband, but as fatber and brother. It was only in 
1877 that women were allowed to be witnesses of public deeds and 
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give evidence in civil law suits. In 1890 they were permitted to 
become members of administrative councils of charitable organisa- 
tions; butall rights of property and all civic and municipal privi- 
leges are withheld. 

The ancient municipal rights of English women were annulled 
in 1834, but restored after strenuous agitation in 1869. Duly 
qualified and unmarried women now (1905) vote in all Local Govern- 
ment elections, if married they are not considered “ persons” by 
the legal decision of presumably sane judges in 1871, and therefore 
are excluded from voting for municipal councils and by implication 
for County Councils (except in the County of London, in which 
magic area they retain their personality). Married women may now 
vote for all other local administrative bodies, to which women 
whether married or single are eligible, except to town and county 
councils. In Scotland and Ireland women, being considered “ per- 
sons,” may vote for the latter; but, by a curious illogical reaeoning, 
the Judges of the High Court, Edinburgh, decided in 1901, that a 
woman was not a “person” in the eyes of the law! when she 
aspired to enter the legal profession. It would certainly save a 
great deal of confusion and needless friction if the masculine intellect 
could be developed sufticiently to decide once for all if the mothers 
of the race were “persons” or “things.” Men have been some 
30,000,000 years pondering over the question. In Norway women 
were granted the communal vote in 1901, are also eligible for com- 
munal management, and to be elected as school, poor-law, and prison 
authorities. Moreover, the word “obey” in the marriage service 
is now optional, and thus makes a significant breach in the canon 
law, that might well be thus amended in other countries. In Austria 
women have possessed the communal vote in all crown lands since 
1846,and the great women landowners also possess the Parliamentary 
votes. Both these rights are now threatened under an amendment 
to the existing law. In Germany women landowners possess the 
communal vote, bat may only exercise it by proxy, except in the 
Kingdom of Saxony. They have no right of election, and may not 
vote in any Church matters. In France a woman is excluded from 
all civic and political rights, though strangely enough, up to 1789, 
women could vote for members of Parliament, when the right was 
annulled, The principles of the Revolution, of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity were not considered applicable to the female half of 
the race. Napoleon also abolished the old bastardy law, in order 
that the father might not be responsible for his illegitimate children, 
and thus in France, as in many other civilised countries, the only 
child a mother can claim is the one born unblessed by Church or 
State, and whose father she may not name. La Recherche de la 
paternité constitutes the main feature in the femininist agitation 


1 See Miss Margaret Hall's case before the Supreme Court of Scotland, 1901. 
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against the existing law. Well may Jules Bois exclaim, “that so 
long as injustice reigns at the domestic hearth, so long will it spread 
over the outer world a mysterious and baneful light, radiating from 
the home life.” Russia and Sweden are the only countries in Europe 
where seduction is criminal, and the father is made responsible for 
the adequate support of his illegitimate child and its mother. No 
wonder that in modern civilisation illegitimacy, prostitution, infanti- 
cide and suicide steadily increase. To that infamous man-made 
organisation, evphemistically termed the Police des Mewrs, may be 
attributed the deepest disgrace of our time, the White Slave Trade. 
Throughout civilised America in only twelve States have married 
mothers the legal right to the custody of their minor children, In 
only a few States can the married woman hold property and have 
legal control of her earnings. Divorce, we all know, is as rampant 
in America as it is in France. As a rule, the woman of the lower 
classes, having had enough of marriage under the injustice of the 
law, prefers in her second experiment a connection without its 
sanction. She can at least then own her own child and reap the 
reward of her labour. Under the English law, as administered in 
Jamaica, the negresses have come to the same conclusion that it is 
better for them in every way to be free of the legal bond. Only in 
twenty States in America can women vote on school questions ; 
only in Kansas, outside the four fully enfranchised States of 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho, do women possess the muni- 
cipal vote. Even in our Australian Colonies and New Zealand, 
women are still demanding some of their elementary human rights ; 
but having secured their political franchise in all the dependencies 
they have the lever in their own hands for the removal of abuse and 
injustice, and are using it to some purpose. The same holds good 
in the equal-sufirage States of America, 

One of the most marked features of civilisation, when it departs 
from the lines of natural progress, is the restriction men place on 
women’s industries, coupled with the enforced relegation of women 
to strictly sex-fanctions and unpaid domestic drudgery. For, as has 
been wittily remarked, ‘‘No one yet has objected to the toil of 
woman ; the objection is to the payment of women.”! 

We find that in the early centuries of Christianity and under the 
still powerful influence of Roman and Teutonic paganism, the latter 
especially recognising something divine in womanhood, women were 
comparatively free to pursue all trades ; they were also members of 
the juries charged with the affairs of those trades, and could be- 
come master-workmen. Bat gradually, by the end of the tenth 
century, the freedom of women had become so restricted that women 
were even refused the rights to make garments for money, which 
arbitrary edict was not rescinded in France until 1675; and not 

1 Mrs, Perkin Gilman. 
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until 1850, on the advent of machinery, were French women per- 
mitted to take part in the employments which should belong ex- 
clusively to women, such as dressmaking, embroidery, and the 
keeping of millinery shops. The Code Napoleon excluded women 
from the Councils of the “ Prad’hommes,” where they would have 
had a voice in the supervision of trades. Women now outnumber 
men in the employ at many factories, for not only is their work 
more efficient and of high quality, but it is cheaper. Competitive 
industrialism exploits the woman as mercilessly in this age as in any 
other of the past. We can moreover trace the new Factory Acts to 
men’s fear of competition rather than to any feeling of humanity or 
sympathy for the welfare of the women. Well may women workers 
cry out against this pernicious interference, “The only protection 
to grant us is to cease protecting us.” The Trades Congress 
sapiently object to exceptional legislation for men, but voted for it 
in the interests of women, with the result that the rate of wages 
for women has fallen to nearly one-half of the standard before 
existing. Only in the equal-suffrage States of America and the 
Colony of New Zealand are women paid equally with men, as a 
recognised measure of justice. Hampered on all sides by artificial 
barriers in unskilled work, women are also denied by men entrance 
into trained industries. For instance, in England, in compliance 
with the demands of the Trades Unions, women are excluded from 
the County Council’s Technical Classes on Bookbinding and Silver- 
smith’s Work. And here again unfair discrimination on the score 
of sex and to the detriment of the woman is bringing its own 
Nemesis. For “ the problem of woman and the problem of labonr,” 
says Karl Pearson, “ are the chief factors in modern social and poli- 
tical changes.” 


“ Men,” writes Governor Altgelt, “are gradually discovering that they 
cannot deprive women of equal rights without suffering themselves. 
They pay the penalty of occupying a lower grade of civilisation. Woman 
has precisely the same rights and title to independence and equality 
before the law that man has. She has just as much right to sit in judg- 
ment on man, and limit his sphere and his actions, as he has to limit hers. 
Therefore any attempt by man to deny woman independence or equality 
of rights is simply the assertion of brute force. The story of the wrongs 
done to woman is as old as time, and the blight and curse of it has followed 
men through centuries.” 


Nevertheless, we have hope. For, according to Herbert Spencer, 
‘during past times mankind have eventually gone right after trying 
all possible ways of going wrong.”! As in the lower species, the 
development of the human male is a necessary and integral phase of 
evolution, being requisite for life-experience, self-knowledge, and 
individual responsibility. But in none of the sub-human kind has 


1 The Study of Soviology, p. 807, 
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it entailed on the female the untold misery, suffering and degrada- 
tion that has fallen to the mothers of men. Bodily structure, ner- 
yous organisation, senses, instincts, intellectual faculties, industrial 
aptitudes, spiritual aspirations have one and all been gradually 
transmitted by the mother to the son, and she sees in the best and 
highest type of modern manhood her greatest achievement in crea- 
tive power, the product of the “ moving equillibrium” of the 
Eternal Feminine. If woman is in many instances “small, slight- 
natured, miserable,” man is but the exaggerated reflex of the same 
nature, that he has himself fostered within arbitrary bounds, and 
not permitted expansion to higher and nobler activities. By syste- 
matically crippling the factor that would in every department of 
life have aided in the social, economic, industrial and ethical ad- 
vancement of the race, man paved the way for the repeated failures 
in his systems of civilisation. 

For, after all, what is the conclusion to be drawn from this brief 
summary of woman’s place among the nations? It is this: that 
human development has not in the past been dependent upon the 
material complexity of exterior accumulation ; this, in the main, has 
been as useless to real progress as the extreme efflorescence of the 
male in the animal world of bird-of-paradise plumes and the thou- 
sand extra facets of the drone bee, For the visible manifestations 
of each civilisation have in turn been, as a rule, destroyed, lost, or 
rendered obsolete in the succeeding one. Yet, regarded broadly, 
each civilisation contained esoterically the germ of an abstract prin- 
ciple, which, impervious to the destruction of the things of Time, was 
handed on inviolate to the race, through the medium of Life and 
Birth and Maternal Impressions. The first mother faced the facts of 
Nature and humanity. While men propounded theories, afterwards 
mostly proved erroneous, women, in touch with the eternal verities, 
suffered and experienced facts, hard, cruel, practical it may be, 
but often beautiful, soul-inspiring and heart-satisfying, because true 
in the eternal nature of things, With the brain-power, which they 
owed to the psychic faculty of their mothers, men sought to solve 
the problems of life, with the supreme factor who gave life left out 
of their calculations, Women, through their higher consciousness, had 
already been taught them through the suffering that makes perfect 
and evolves the things that endure. The test of true progress has 
been the development of groater consciousness, a growing capacity 
in the individual to respond to higher concepts. And woman, as 
the more susceptible and receptive organism, first felt and then 
transmitted. Thus, for example, the mainspring of the most ancient 
‘of historic civilisations, viz., the Egyptian, was the immortality of the 
Soul; of the Chaldean, Assyrian and Semite, the Immanency of 
Deity ; of the Indo-Aryan, the Irrevocableness of Action; of the 
Chinese, Reverence; of the Japanese, Duty; of the Burmese, 
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Contentment; of the Greek, Beauty; and of the Roman, 
Justice. 

We see, then, that the exteriority of what may be called “ male 
efflorescence,” as exhibited in systems, dynasties, philosophies, religions, 
governments, kingdoms, empires, wars, conquests, aggressions, inven- 
tions, and appliances, is ephemeral. The flower blooms on the field 
of the fiercest battle ; the sand buries the mightiest city. The race 
is always being born anew, going through a perpetual childhood, 
learning ever the eternal truths at the knees of the mothers—the 
realities that make for love and joy and peace and righteousness. 
And what is the lesson of modern civilisation? It is gradually 
being taught Unity. The Unity of the Human and the Divine; 
the Unity of Man and Woman; the Unity of Nations ; the Unity of 
Interests, economic, industrial, political, international, ethical, spirit- 
ual. Thus it is that the complex industrialism distinguishing our 
age, is giving back to woman her natural rights. or she, “‘ the 
industrial sex,” is needed in the multiform activities of modern life, 
She is also required to bring her powers of organisation to bear on 
the complex problems of society. It is found that no nation is the 
better for being deprived of the administrative ability of women; 
it needs “their fine and nimble minds,” their intense practicality 
joined to a high idealism. For, up to date, it is being generally 
admitted that modern civilisation is a failure. It is too true that 
men have been, as supreme agents : 


“ Fighting like devils for civilisation, 
And hating one another for the love of God.” 


Moreover, considering its possibilities, Western civilisation has 
erred the deepest in the past against women, having, in Church and 
State, disregarded in turn every natural right of the primitive 
woman. We are reaping to-day the fruits of this deviation from 
the cosmic law. For what has our boasted culture done for us? 
Has it increased the sum total of our happinees, our well-being, our 
contentment, our racial development? On the contrary, no one is 
happy; no one is satisfied; no one is healthy. Our higher soul- 
life is clouded, Our faith would not move mud-heaps much less 
mountains. We have lost the art of being happy, the heritage of 
simple contentment. Onur artificial style of living, our gross feeding, 
our vulgar ostentation, our extravagant militancy, our greed of pos- 
sessions, our alcohol drinking, our tobacco smoking; our gambling 
spirit, our glaring social evils, our political experiments and failures, 
our disorganised industries, our financial and economic dishonesty 
and instability, all plainly prove that we are not yet on the lines of 
true progress. Our civilisation has somehow missed its mark, It 
has rendered the majority of men and women more dissatisfied, less 
free to obey the dictates of conscience or the pure discipline of nature. 
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It has made the poor poorer, and the richricher. The Great Earth- 
Mother pleads in vain with her children to take of her bounty, and 
to come back to a simpler, truer, more contented and natural life. 
But we have too many Augean Stables to cleanse. Rome cannot be 
unbuilt in a day. The future making of the race will be in the 
hands of those men and women who will wnmake the worst features 
of our rampant civilisation. Woman with man has a great task 
before her. For she will take in the future an authoritative 
administrative part in the external practical exemplification of the 
inherent basic principle of unity, that is, unconsciously to many, 
instigating, dirigating, and controlling all human activities at the 
present day, and tending towards an uniform efficiency. 

In spite of many backslidings, mistakes and wrongs, man and 
woman are pressing forward to the time when in perfect concord 
there will be— 

‘* Everywhere 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life. 


Two plummets dropt for one to sound the abyss 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind.” 


“‘ When the war-drum throbs no longer, and the Battle Flags are 
furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 


FrRANcEsS SwINEY. 





BACON, SHAKESPEARE, HARVEY, 
AND DR. KNOTT. 


I HAVE to plead guilty to a sin of omission. In September 
last, amid the sweet surroundings of “sleepy Sussex,” I 
obtained a copy of the WesrminsTeR Review for August, in 
order to read Mr. H. S, Salt’s admirable article on “The 
Faith of Richard Jefferies”; and not till then did I become 
aware that Dr. Jobn Knott had been, as Bacon said of 
Coke, “ hunting on an old scent.” In September 1902, Dr. Knott 
published an article in this Review, in which he maintained, 
amongst other things, that William Shakspere, of Stratford-on-Avon, 
“had an (at least) approximate conception of the circulation of the 
blood in the human body,” whereas Francis Bacon knew nothing 
whatever about it, but was, at any rate so far as this question is 
concerned, shrouded in “a scientific darkness which may be felt.” 
In support of this somewhat surprising theory, Dr. Knott quoted a 
well-known passage from Coriolanus (Act I. sc. i.), which he de- 
clared that Bacon ‘ could not have written,” and in this passage, as 
set forth by Dr. Knott, occurred the remarkable line, “I send it 
through the veins of your blood.” Whereupon I, who have a great 
respect for the maxim “verify your quotations,” in a note to an 
article on ‘“‘ Lawyers and Shakespeare,” pointed out that the drama- 
tist had written not “veins” but “rivers.” Dr. Knott, however, 
having doubtless (as he well might have) better things to do than 
to read my short essay, repeated this curious misquotation in an 
article which appeared in the Review for April 1903. Upon this 
I wrote the two-page note on “ The Medical Knowledge of Shake- 
speare,” which will be found by those who care to look in the 
Review for the following month of the same year. Hine illae 
lacrymae ! 

More than two years have elapsed, and now, in the year of grace 
1905, appear two articles from the pen of Dr. Knott, in which he 
not only instructs the readers of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW with an 
amount of eradition which is positively amazing, on ‘ Bacon, Shake- 
speare, Harvey, and the Circulation of the Blood,” but, as he 
evidently imagines, having first held me up to scorn and derision as 
an ignorant layman writing of things which I do not understand, 


1 WESTMINSTER REVIEW, February 1903, 
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fiually leaves me buried under the overwhelming mass of his learned 
confutation, 

Many years ago, as I was crossing the Simplon in the spring, an 
avalanche descended with a mighty roar so close to me that if I had 
been driving tandem in my sleigh the leader would have been caught 
by the torrent of falling snow. I remember my sensations at the 
time. First amazement, then relief to find that the catastrophe had 
left me absolutely untouched. And so it is with Dr. Knott's 
articles. I do not say that they are quite so impressive asthe ava- 
lanche, but the emotions to which they give rise are very similar. 
When the astonishment which is evoked by so much erudition had 
subsided, I was mightily relieved to find that my apprehension was 
without cause, and that the landslide had passed by me and left me 
without a scratch. To change the metaphor, it is, as I shall show, 
a brutum fulmen which Dr. Knott has hurled at my unoffending 
head. 

But before saying a few words on the simple issue which Dr. 
Knott has buried under this mountainous mass of learning, or, at 
least, citation, let me clear away a few cobwebs. And, first, let me 
assure Dr. Knott that he is perfectly welcome at all times to speak 
with contempt of my poor “intellect,” which “has not received 
either the logical training or the scientific endowment” which, &c., 
&c. Here I shall not attempt to reply to him. I am free to con- 
fess that I have never been an admirer of that style of controversy 
which consists in the disparagement of one’s opponent’s menial and 
intellectual endowments. Such methods of self-exaltation are gener- 
ally symptomatic of the irritation which commonly lurks beneath 
them, as the pride of Diogenes peeped through the holes in his 
cloak. I will, therefore, leave the personal factor on one side, and 
pass on to matters more relevant to the discussion, 

Dr. Knott speaks with scorn of the presumption which impels an 
ignorant layman to write on medical questions which he does not 
understand, ‘‘ Let the galled jade wince, my withers are unwrung.” 
It was precisely because I would not lay myself open to such a 
charge that, in the brief note which seems to have excited Dr. 
Knott quite as much as Dangle and Sneer excited poor Sir Fretful 
Plagiary, I did not venture to give my own opinions as to the dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, but quoted from the Zncyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Dr. Knott seems to have no words sufficiently con- 
temptuous for the Encyclopedia Britannica. “To enlighten me... by 
information derived from the pure and infallible fountain of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica”! ‘“‘Tleave him . .. to the science of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica” ! Now I hold no brief for the Encyclo- 
pedia, I am quite willing to assume that it is, speaking generally, 
worthy of all the scorn which Dr. Knott, from his superior altitudes 
of knowledge, pours upon it. But who is it that wrote Harvey’s 
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biography from which I quoted? A medical man, and, what is 
more, @ highly distinguished medical man. Dr. Knott may have 
some qualifications which entitle him to speak with contempt of 
Dr. Philip Henry Pye-Smith, but, ifso, lam not aware of themn— 
wherein Dr. Knott will doubtless see further evidence of my un- 
fortunate ignorance. But, be this as it may, Dr. Knott, with his 
‘logical training” and wealth of “‘ scientific endowment,” will, I feel 
sure, see that he is not entitled to rail at me for writing as a layman 
on medical subjects when “‘the head and front of my offending” 
consisted in quoting the words of a universally recognised medical 
authority. 

Ah ! but this is by no means all; for have I not written that it 
was known to the ancients that “the veins acted as canals for the 
‘distribution of pabulum’?” And does not ‘ every intelligent 
medical student of six months’ standing” know that this “is not 
the case”? Could there possibly be more conclusive evidence of 
my “utter incapacity for discussion of the special subject of 
debate ” ? 

Now if Dr. Knott had considered what I wrote in a rather more 
generous spirit, he would not have made the mistake of bringing 
against me a charge of gross ignorance which I have not the 
slightest difficulty in confuting. 

I am confident that every reader of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
(always excepting Dr. Knott) will believe me when I assure him 
that I was really not so grossly ignorant of the elementary facts of 
physiology, with regard to the action of the heart and the cir- 
culation of the blood, as Dr. Knott, in all the pride of his medical 
knowledge, is so eager to assume. Even if I had not studied those 
facts, as part of ordinary education, in the pages of such masters as 
Sir Michael Foster and the late Professor Huxley, I should have 
been obliged to acquire such knowledge of them as a layman may 
in the course of my practice at the Bar, where I had more than one 
case in which it was necessary to have as precise an understanding 
of the matter as my poor capabilities would allow. How came I, 
then, to write that it was known to the ancients that “ the veins 
acted as canals for the ‘distribution of pabulum’”? Precisely 
because I was writing about the knowledge and belief of “the 
ancients”; and Dr. Knott shall himself supply the answer. The 
ancients did not, as a matter of nomenclature at any rate, make any 
definite distinction between the veins and the arteries. The term 
vein was, as Dr. Knott says, “‘ then equivocal.” Aristotle, to whom 
I had referred in the words of Dr, Pye-Smith, taught that the blood 
was “ carried to the heart, and sent by it through ¢he veins over the 
body ”; upon which Dr. Knott’s comment is that “if, as is (almost 
demonstrably) the case, the grand old Stagirite used the term 
‘veins’ for ‘arteries, his knowledge of the circulation was unques- 
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tionable.” But I have a better witness still to put into the box. 
Andrea Cesalpino himself, whose claim to be called “the discoverer 
or, at least, first publisher of the circulation of the blood” is 
supported by Dr. Knott, thus writes in his book De Quaestionibus 
Peripateticis: ‘‘ Hance esse venarum utilitatem ut ad omnes partes 
corporis sanguinem pro nutrimento deferant.” I think, therefore, 
that a critic less anxions to convict of ignorance would have recog- 
nised that in speaking of “the ancients” I was merely making use 
of the ancient terminology. Dr. Knott had spoken of the passage 
cited from Coriolanus as indicating ‘a distribution of pabulum by 
the circulating fluid to the various tissues of the body.” In speaking 
of the belief of the ancients as to this matter, I substituted ‘‘ veins ” 
for “ the circulating fluid” because the old writers themselves used 
this “then equivocal term.” I amsorry to deprive Dr. Knott of the 
joy of sneering at my ignorance of a very elementary point, but his 
exultation is really just “a little too previous.” 

But had “Shakespeare” any conception, clear or otherwise, of the 
difference between the functions of the veins and the arteries? 
Dr. Knott apparently believes that he had. “If Shakespeare had 
used the (then equivocal) term veins, as I (mis) represented him” 
(Fancy Shakespeare using such an expression as “ the veins of your 
blood” !) ‘he would have displayed ‘an approximate conception ’ of 
the knowledge of the present day on the subject.” But Dr. Knott 
conceives that the use of the word “ rivers” carries him much farther 
and may actually be taken as showing that the poet “ knew that the 
central motive power of the circulation propelled the blood, in a definite 
direction, through the veins (the true rivers), properly so-called ; and 
his knowledge of the general circulation of the blood was complete— 
there was nothing left for Harvey’s discovery to teach him on that 
head!” Whereupon Dr. Knott waxes merry over “Mr. Greenwood’s 
critical estimate of the value of a misquotation ” ! 

This is going per saltwm with a vengeance, ‘There is apparently 
as much in that one word “rivers” as in Lord Burleigh’s shake of 
the head! I am almost tempted to retaliate with a tw quoque about 
“progressive self-satisfaction,” “logical training,” and “scientific 
endowment.” But I am quite content to leave this delightful 
demonstration that Shakespeare knew as much about the circulation 
of the blood as Harvey could have taught him to the judgment of 
the readers of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW—lay or medical, 

But what of the arteries? Dr. Knott is very contemptuous of 
Dr. Pye-Smith’s assertion that “ Aristotle's successors of the Alex- 
andrian school of medicine . . . taught that, while the veins carried 
blood from the heart to the members, the arteries: carried a subtle 
kind of air or spirit.” But the question is, What did Shakespeare 
who, according to Dr. Knott, knew all about the circulation of the 
blood, think on this matter? So far asI know, the word “ artery ” 
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only occurs twice in Shakespeare’s plays. The first instance is in 
Love's Labour's Lost, where Biron says : 


““ Why, universal plodding prisons up 
The nimble spirits in the arteries.” 


Not much conception here of the arteries as vehicles for the blood! 
Evidently the writer held to the old belief that the arteries were, as 
their name implies, air-pipes, through which “the nimble spirits” 
pass, The other passage is in Hamlet: - 


‘“* My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve.” 


Which does not tell us much, though it suggests that Hamlet was 
rather thinking of the “ vital spirits” than of the blood. It seems 
clear enough, then, that Shakespeare had little idea of the true 
functions of the arteries, though “Galen” (I again quote Dr. Pye- 
Smith) “had discovered that they were not merely air-pipes, but 
that they contained blood as well as vital air or spirit,” as he 
conceived. 

And now for the last of these preliminary cobwebs, I pointed 
out, in my short note of May 1903, that the speech of Menenius 
Agrippa® is merely an amplification of what the author of the play 
had read in North’s Plutarch. Dr. Knott kindly suggests that in 
so doing I was under the delusion that I was in “ possession of an 
overwhelming item of evidence,” and had “‘ a full appreciation of the 
value” of it. In this he is quite mistaken; for the fact to which 
I called attention is well known to every reader who has at any 
time bestowed the smallest amount of consideration to the works of 
our great dramatist, and I assumed (perhaps rashly) that Dr. Knott, 
who has written upon Shakespeare’s scientific attainments, must 
have been perfectly familiar with it. But let us pass from such 
trivial personalities. My great offence, in the eyes of Dr. Knott, is 
that I assured also that Plutarch, when he made the belly say that 
though he first received all meats that nourish man’s body, yet after- 
wards he sent it again to the nourishment of the other parts of the 
same, meant that it was so sent by what the ancients called the 
“veins”—the Shakespearean ‘‘rivers of the blood.” Well, not- 
withstanding Dr. Knott’s assertion that this assumption demonstrates 
my utter incapacity to reason on this, and perhaps on any other, 
question, I am decidedly of the same opinion still, Plutarch, as his 
works abundantly testify, was a man of great learning and research. 
Indeed, the number of writers whom he cites is extraordinary, and, 


1 Act iv. sc. iii, 806. 2 Act i. sc. iv. 81. 
3 Coriolanus, acti. sc. i, 
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amongst others, he was familiar with the works of Plato and Aris- 
totle. Now, as to Aristotle, I have already quoted Dr. Knott's 
opinion that “his knowledge of the circulation was (probably) un- 
questionable.” Plato, too, had said that the blood is carried with 
energy through all the limbs. Bat here I must pause to notice a 
remarkable argument used by Dr. Knott with regard to the great 
Athenian philosopher. In support of the proposition that ‘the 
grand old Stagirite used the term ‘ veins’ for ‘arteries, ” he writes: 
“This surmise regarding the variable use of the term ‘vein’ is ren- 
dered still more probable by the fact that Aristotle’s former tutor, 
Plato, in a well-known passage of the Zimeus, refers to the heart 
as the origin of the veins: ‘ Cor vero venarum originem, fontem que 
sanguinis per omne corpus impeta quodam manantis.’” Upon which 
Dr. Knott sagely comments: ‘The term impetus was surely never 
applied to the slow movement of the blood in the veins—as this 
name is employed by the modern anatomist.” But unfortunately 
Pilato does not make use of “the term impetus.” Dr. Knott cites 
a Latin translation of a Greek original, and founds an argument 
upon a noun substantive used by the translator in place of a Greek 
adverb. Had I been guilty of a similar practice, I can well imagine 
how Dr. Knott would have at once jamped to the conclusion that 
I was under the impression that Plat» wrote in Latin! And here 
I may remark in passing that the word which Dr. Knott’s translator 
represents by “ fontem” (‘ fontemque sanguinis,” the fountain of 
the blood) is, according to some of the best critics, the Greek word 
cua, which does not mean “ fountain” at all, but “ /not,” making 
the heart “the knot of the veins ”—a word which my critic will, I 
am gure, appreciate at its true value! ! 

However, Plato certainly speaks of the energetic circulation of 
the blood (sPodpwe meptpepoucvov) through all the limbs, so that both 
heand Aristotle knew well enough that there was “a circulation of 
the blood ”—an expression which Dr. Knott looks upon as “ puerile,” 
but which I nevertheless venture to think is correctly used to indi- 
cate ideas of the circulation which were very vague and much 
obscured by error.2, But in any case the teaching of both Plato 
and Aristotle, to say nothing of their successors, was familiar to 
Platarch, who wrote between the years 50 and 100 a.D., and there- 
fore I think it but reasonable to believe that he conceived of the 
belly as distributing ‘‘ pabulum by the circulating fluid to the various 
tissues of the body,” and not by some other means, as Dr. Knott 
would have us suppose, but which he does not pause to specify. It 


1 This reading is adopted by Ritter and Preller in their well-known History of 
Greek and Roman Philosophy. See p. 225, where they quote from the Zimaus, 
p. 69c., or p. 70 according to Jowett’s pagination. 

2 Plato (eg.) taught that the lungs were “without any blood—but receiving, 
instead of blood, both the air inspired through the trachea and the water swallowed 


to quench thirst ” !—Grote’s Plato, vol. iii. p. 273. 
VoL. 164.—No, 5. 2P 
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is, indeed, remarkable that Dr. Knott, who claims such a large 
knowledge of “the circulation” for his ancients, and who cites 
Plato and Aristotle, amongst others, to prove this part of his case, 
should have thought it necessary, for controversial purposes, to 
deny any share of that knowledge to the learned and philosophic 
’ Plutarch. 

So much, then, for the cobwebs. But when I come to consider Dr. 
Knott’s main contention, as elaborated in his two articles, to the 
effect that the discovery of the circulation of the blood was made 
by Harvey’s predecessors—whether by Casalpinus or some other— 
and that “ William Harvey discovered simply—wnothing at all!” 
I am entirely unaffected by it. Those who wish to see Harvey's 
claims upheld by one who is unquestionably a high medical autho- 
rity, and who do not reject all arguments @ priori simply because 
they happen to be stated in the Encyclopedia Britannica, may con- 
sult, among other writers, Dr. Pye-Smith’s article, to which I have 
already referred. ‘No one,” writes Dr. Pye-Smith, “ had a con- 
ception of a continuous stream returning to its source (a circulation 
in the true sense of the word) either in the system or in the lungs. 
If they used the word circulatio, as did Ceesalpinus, it was as vaguely 
as the French policeman cries ‘circulez.’” Still, it is clear that 
there is much to be said on the other side. Dr. Knott has, at 
least, proved so much, and, among other authorities, I should like 
to refer to Dr. Edward Berdoe’s excellent Catechism of Vivisection, 
ch. x., where he gives a very striking quotation from Nemesius, 
Bishop of Emissa, who lived near the end of the fourth century, 
which Dr. Knott has unaccountably omitted from his long list of 
citations. ‘‘ Who shall decide when doctors disagree?” Not I, 
certainly ; and I willingly make confession that I am altogether 
incompetent to do so. But I am quite willing to assume that Dr. 
Knott is right in his contention, and that the circulation of the 
blood had been discovered long before 1628, when Harvey published 
his famous work. How does that affect the simple issue between 
Dr. Knott and myself, which, after all, is the only thing in all this 
discussion which concerns me in the least? Let me restate that 
issue. Dr. Knott maintains that player Shakspere, whom Dr. 
Garnett has of late so justly described as “ a Stratford rustic,” and 
who, according to tradition, learnt a little Latin at the Stratford Free 
School between the ages of seven and thirteen, had ‘‘a complete 
knowledge of the general circulation of the blood”; whereas the 
great philosopher, Francis Bacon, the man who had “taken all 
knowledge for his province,” had no knowledge on this subject at 
all. The proposition seems to me a remarkable one. I know that 
“ Shakespeare ” has been made to play many parts. Books have been 
written at various times, by various writers, to prove that he was a 


1 History of English Literature, By Garnett and Gosse. Vol. ii. p. 200. 
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soldier, sailor, a schoolmaster, an attorney’s clerk, a printer, a 
gardener, @ sportsman and a great many other things beside, Dr 
Knott apparently sides with those who would make him a physician 
to boot. Or, perchance, we are to suppose that genius settles the 
question, and that the player was thus enabled, by divine inspiration 
as it were, to see by the eye of his super-human intelligence what 
was not really made clear to the rest of mankind till five-and-forty 
years after his death, when Malpighi, by the aid of the newly- 
invented microscope, saw how the blood passes from the arteries to 
the veins through the capillary channels, Or are we to adopt yet 
another alternative, and to suppose (and here Dr, Knott’s articles 
will really be of great assistance to us) that the circulation of the 
blood had become so generally understood in Shakespeare’s day that 
there is nothing at all extraordinary in the fact that it was known 
to “ the Stratford rustic” ? 

Now I am not here upholding the Baconian hypothesis ; but I do 
assert, as an eminently reasonable proposition, that Francis Bacon 
was much more likely than player Shakspere to have made himself 
acquainted with what the predecessors of Harvey, from the days of 
Plato and Aristotle to his own time, had taught concerning the cir- 
culation of the blood, and I feal sure that Baconians will welcome 
Dr. Knott’s valuable argument to the effect that this great discovery 
had been made long before the days of Harvey; for if so the man 
who had “ taken ‘all knowledge for his province” could not fail to 

‘ know what were the theories of scientific men on the subject, even 
though he may not himself have adopted them. Especially would 
this be the case as to the teachings of Italian philosophers, whose 
works were especially cultivated by Bacon, and with many of whom he 
was personally acquainted. Is it to be supposed that Bacon was 
ignorant of the teachings of his contemporary Andrea Cesalpino, for 
instance ? Is it to be supposed that he knew nothing of what was 
taught at the University of Padua, where, as there seems good reason 
to believe, his brother Anthony—his alter ego—had resided for a 
considerable period ? It is well known that Bacon specially affected 
the society of Italian thinkers and was familiar with their writings.! 

1 That Bacon was not ignorant that ‘‘pabulum” is distributed to the body by 
‘*the rivers of the blood,” is clear from his writings, Thus we read in the Historia 
Vitae et Mortis, “Omne alimentum movet maxime a centro ad circumferentiam, 
sive ab intra ad extra . . . atque sanguis in venis animalium non minus carnes sub 
illis situs nutrit, quam supra illas.” When he speaks of the effect of certain 
medicines on the blood, he says, “Sed hoc fit per circuitum.”' As to the connection 
between veins and arteries, take this: “Cum sanguis venarum sanguini arteriarum 
ministret; sanguis arteriarum, spiritui.’ Compare “the nimble spirits in the 
arteries” of Love's Labour's Lost. Professor Elye, in his Life of William Shakespeare, 
says “of the different functions of the arteries and veins, Shakespeare does not seem 
to have had any knowledge.” Mr. Edwin Reed writes : ‘‘ Neither in Bacon’s writings 
nor in the plays do we find any mention of Servetus or Harvey, but frequent 
references to Hippocrates, Galen, or Paracelsus in both.” See Parallelisms, p. 52, 
But we must remember that Bacon died two years before Harvey’s great work was 


published. Shakespeare, by the way, says of the blood that it ‘‘runs tickling up and 
down the veins ''! (King John, iii. 3, 44). 
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And here let me notice a remark made by Dr. Knott as to this 
saying of Bacon’s that he had “taken all knowledge as his pro- 
vince.” I pointed out that Dr. Knott had quoted it with the word 
“ nature” substituted for the word “knowledge.” He now assures 
me that “the scientist recognises no difference—except in spelling.” 
For my part I should have supposed that there was a very consider- 
able difference between ‘‘ nature” and the “ knowledge ” of nature. 
But then, of course, I am not a “ scientist.” That, however, is not 
the point. The point is that Bacon made use of the words “omne 
scibile,” z.c., “all knowledge.” He was one of whom it might be 
said, as Burton said of Peter Abelhardus: 


“ cui soli patuit scibile quicquid erat.” 


And now I have done, for I care not to pursue the argument as to 
the respective knowledge and attainments of Francis Bacon: and 
player Shakspere any further—on this occasion at any rate. I will, 
in conclusion, notice but one more saying of Dr. Knott’s. He finds 
fault with me because in one paragraph I made use of the word 
‘‘seems ” three times. ‘The motto of the scientist,” says he, “is 
purely Shakespearean : ‘ Nay it is; I know not seems.’” Well, of 
the Greeks it was said, ‘‘ Amant omnia dubitantius dicere,” and I 
confess I have somewhat of a weakness for that manner of speak- 
ing concerning matters of opinion. It may become Dr. Knott to 
adopt the style of ex cathedrd dictation, but I have no desire and no 
intention of imitating him in that respect. I am a sincere admirer 
and humble worshipper of science. But when a professor of science 
lays claim to infallibility I know that, although he may be a 
“ scientist,” he is not a scientific man. 
G. G. GREENWOOD. 








THE DISMAL SWAMP.' 


EVENING’s shadows o’er the swamp are creeping, 
Hashed and hazy and bare is all. 

Lead-grey cloud-vaults cease not from weeping 
Thin showers noiseless, that chill as they fall. 


Not a green-clad knoll or plant protruding, 
Not a hillock deckt with heather crown, 
Changed the hue of death as he lay brooding 
On the sickly marsh-moss lying down. 


Poised on wings rain-soaked a hawk is prowling, 
Famished and lonesome, wheeling slow. 

Through the gloom the dark still wood is scowling 
At the emptiness and void below. 


Faint the last vestige of sunset’s hours bright 
Flickers and shimmers afar in the west, 

Over naked crags smoothed by the showers’ might, 
O’er the cliffs by moss no’er mantled crest. 


Here for tired thoughts repose lies ready ; 

Here can agony itself breathe light; 
Undisturbed by Hope, whose bark unsteady 

Steers to where life’s surge and fret foam white. 


Here can barnt-out passion, pain defying, 
Cool its hot ashes in the night wind bleak. 
Here in twilight can regret, undying, 
Cloak the flush of shame on wasted cheek. 


Here the spirit can its fetters sever— 
Those last bonds that bind it to life’s stress— 
Hence lies straight the pathway to the Never, 
To the gloomy land of Nothingness, 


W. F. Harvey. 


1 From the Swedish of Gustaf Friding. 





THE MONTH. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Happily, after a period of considerable tension and anxiety, the 

, differences between Norway and Sweden have been 
— 8 peaceably adjusted, and the separation demanded 
* by so overwhelming a majority of the Norwegian 
people has been agreed to. In an interview with the Stockholm 
correspondent of the Temps, King Oscar is, however, said to have 
declared that the Norwegians had behaved themselves badly, and 
that never would one of his sons or grandsons be King of Norway. 
If this determination be adhered to, Prince Charles of Denmark be- 
comes the most likely candidate for the Norwegian throne, and his 
acceptance of the crown might well tend to bind the Scandinavian 
peoples more closely together, and thus add materially to the 
guarantees of the peace of the world. Trance and Germany have 
safely passed the danger-point in their negotiations in regard to 
Morocco, and the storm-centre has now shifted to Central Europe, 
where Austria and Hungary ceem but too likely to come to blows. 
The Magyars, although outnumbered by the other races which go 
to make up the very mixed population of Hungary, are striving for 
race ascendancy, and demand (among other things) that the word 
of command in the Hungarian army shall be given in Magyar in- 
stead of in German, though the German Janguage is spoken by all 
races. The King-Emperor has bruequely refused their demands, 
and resentment runs high, Dr. Emil Reich telling us, in effect (in 
the October Contemporary), that the Magyars will fight, and the 
Magyars will be right. ‘The complex race-problems presented by 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire are extremely difficult of solution ; 
but, as the Manchester Guardian points out, the Emperor “ has 
always shown a certain genial readiness, if not to move with the 
times, at least to be dragged behind them, and possibly some work- 
able compromise may be arrived at.” The granting of manhood 
suffrage to Hungary, the bold step advised by Count Fejervary and 
M. Kristoffy, would doubtless help in this direction, The power of 
the Magyars would be balanced—possibly more than balanced—by 
the votes of the other races, and the extension of the suffrage could 
not but operate in the direction of breaking down class and race 
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barriers, and promoting that community of feeling which is so 
essential to the stability and the well-being of a State. Of course, 
while passions run high it is impossible to hope for much in this 
or any other direction,and the Emperor’s autocratic action in pro- 
roguing Parliament once more, in order to give a further lease of life 
to the present anti-Magyar minority Government, is not likely to 
mend matters. But the other Powers cannot afford to look idly on 
while Central Europe breaks into a blaze, and there is, therefore, 
little doubt that effective steps will be taken to maintain peace, and 
that ample time will thus be given for angry passions to cool down, 
so that a satisfactory—or, at all events, a passable modus vivendi— 
may be arranged. 


The Anglo-Japanese Treaty, the publication of which followed close 


upon the declaration of peace between Russia and 
Japan, has on the whole met with a not unfavour- 
able reception. At first sight the Chancelleries of 
Europe were not unnaturally inclined to view it 
askance, and it appeared only too probable that a counterpoise to the 
alliance would be sought in an anti-British coalition. But, for- 
tunately, better counsels seem now likely to prevail, and it is pos- 
siblethat the treaty may have the happy, but certainly the unforeseen, 
result of leading to an Anglo-Russian rapprochement. The Novoe 
Vremya of October 3, in an article which would seem to have been 
inspired by the Russian Foreign Office, dismisses the idea of an 
anti-British coalition, pointing out that our kinship with America, 
the entente cordiale with France, and the further fact that France 
would not allow Germany to be admitted to the Franco-Russian 
Alliance, forbid any such enterprise; and suggests that all the 
Powers interested in the Far EKast—Russia, France, Germany, and 
the United States—should subscribe to the provisions of the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty respecting the maintenance of the status quo in 
China, and that the affairs of Central Asia should become the subject 
of a mutual guarantee between Great Britain and Russia, This is a 
consummation most devoutly to be wished ; but that the publication 
of the treaty should have been followed up by the proposal to 
establish a strong naval base at Singapore, and by the pushing on of a 
railway alongside the Cabul River to the boundaries of Afghanistan, 
is not of good augury. No real necessity exists for any such naval 
base. It would simply be a waste of the taxpayer’s money and a 
gratuitous provocation to other Powers; while the railway project 
might very possibly have the result of throwing the Ameer into the 
arms of Russia, and would certainly facilitate the invasion no less 
than the defence of India. The so-called “forward” policy, so 
strongly favoured by the present Government, is absolutely incom- 
patible with an Anglo-Russian rapprochement. As the Russ points 


The Anglo- 
Japanese 
Treaty. 
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out—so Reuter informs us—‘ the possibility of an understanding 
would disappear if Great Britain, supported by her alliance with 
Japan, pretended to defend her special interests in Eastern Asia and 
India by means of an aggressive policy tending to strengthen her 
dominion throughout Asia, south of the China Sea to the Persian 
Gulf, whereas there would be an excellent basis for an under- 
standing in a pacific British policy aiming solely at safeguarding 
already existing and recognised interests. Russia must, therefore, 
says the Russ, begin by knowing the true proportions of British 
pretentions and wait for Great Britain to take the first step.” It is 
fortunate, indeed, that while the Tory Party has had the making of 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, its interpretation and its working out 
will before very long be in the hands of the Liberal Party, pledged 
to the hilt to a policy of peace, retrenchment, and reform. It isno 
doubt the recognition of this well-established fact that has mol- 
lified the hostile feelings at first aroused by the publication of the 
Treaty, and given rise to the hopes now so strongly entertained of 
a better understanding between Great Britain and Russia. 


Despite the startling “disclosures” of the Matin, there is hope also 
Prince of a better understanding with Germany. ‘The 
Temps of October 3 publishes an interview in which 
vinie-<taala Buel ds the olive branch both 
Sivetenth rince yon Buelow exten 8 the olive ranc ot 
‘to France and to this country. Opening with 
the declaration, ‘‘ provided that your colonial policy respects our 
commercial interests, which grow daily, and our dignity, which we 
rank still more highly, not only will we not embarrass you, but we 
will aid you in Morocco and elsewhere,” Prince von Buelow denied 
that Germany had any design of leading France to take sides with 
her against England, and of involving France in a conflict which is 
declared to be “inevitable.” ‘There are people, I know,” he said, 
““who predict an unavoidable war between Germany and Great 
Britain. Signor Tittoni said here on Saturday that he did not 
believe in such a war. I for my part will go further, and I say 
that it is a piece of stupidity to proclaim such a war as inevitable. 
Germany and Great Britain would do too much hurt the one to 
the other. They will not essay the experiment, and, although I 
do not under-estimate the violence of the campaign in the Press 
and the nervousness of the public, I affirm that the Government of 
London and that of Berlin have too much regard for their respon- 
sibilities to allow themselves to be influenced by such violence.” 
He proceeded to urge that France has a useful part to play in 
calming instead of exciting public opinion. “International soli- 
darity,” he added, ‘is too strong for any Power to flatter itself as 
being the ‘tertius gaudens’ in any quarrel whatever,” and with 
great cogency he argued that “a double system of alliances, both 
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of which are pacific, assures the equilibriam of Earope. Friend- 
ships can and must overlap those alliances. You stand well with 
Italy ; nothing could be better. We stand well with Russia; that 
is perfect. All tbat is necessary is not to give to the Franco- 
Italian rapprochement an anti-German character and to the Russo- 
German rapprochement an anti-French character. What is easier 
than to realise this condition ?” 


Prince von Buelow’s rebuke to the sensational Press is well-merited. 
The peace of the world would be much more secure 

Yellow if the war-mongers of the Yellow Press could only 
Press War- be brought to a sense of decency, honesty, and 
Monsers: fair-play. Failing the accomplishment of such a 
miracle, it would be well to ordain that in case of the outbreak of war 
between any two nations the journalistic war-makers on either side 
shoald be among the first to meet the shock of battle. Those who 
during the South African war advocated the placing of prominent 
Boers on the front of the engines of our armoured trains will 
appreciate the effectiveness of such a policy. In this country the 
carrying out of this plan would cause woeful gaps in the ranks of 
Tariff Reform Pressmen, for so, obsessed are these men by their 
fear of goods made in Germany that they would not hesitate to 
provoke a war with that country in the hope of crippling not her 
navy only, but her trade and her industry also. Their morals and 
their economics are equally bad. To provoke such a war is as 
stupid and suicidal from the economic point of view as it is cruel 
and devilish from the standpoint of morals. England could not 
possibly gain, and would certainly lose, much in such a war, even 
if “ successfully ” waged. Germany is one of our best customers, 
and as “a nation of shopkeepers ” we should surely recognise that 
to cripple and impoverish our customers cannot help us. As & 
people our trade interests are identical with those of the German 
people. ‘The more prosperous Germany is the more she can buy 
from us, and the more employment she will give to British labour. 
And the more cheaply Germany can produce her goods, the greater 
will be the return we shall get for our exports; that is to say, the 
greater will be the return we shall get for the British labour employed 
in producing those exports. These truths the workers the world over 
are beginning to realise, and once they grasp them in all their 
meaning the day of tariff wars and of all other wars will be ended. 


But the fact that the Anglo-Japanese Treaty has met with a better 
The Treaty reception than was, on the face of it, to be expected, 
and India cannot be held toexcuse the unconstitutional—indeed, 

* it is not too much to say, the criminal—action of the 
present Government, defeated in Parliament and discredited at the 
polls, in anticipating by two years the lapsing of the previous treaty 
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and, without any shadow of moral authority, adding so largely to 
our Imperial responsibilities, and pledging so deeply the national 
honour. And all for what? Japan, in return, concedes our right 
to defend India! Clause IV. of the Treaty reads: “Great Britain 
having @ special interest in all that concerns the security of the 
Indian frontier, Japan recognises her right to take such measures in 
the proximity of that frontier as she may find necessary for safe- 
guarding her Indian possessions,” Well may Mr. Leonard Courtney 
declare! that “a covenant securing Japanese help in India is 
covenant of humiliation”; that “it is the most frightful token of 
decadence.” Well may he say that it is not surprising that there 
should be “resentment in military circles in India at the implied 
suggestion of the insufficiency of military power there.” Well may 
he ask, “Is our own strength so deficient that we cannot hold our 
own? Is the attachment of the native population of India to our 
rule so feeble and so untrustworthy? Is the Russian power s0 
gigantic and imminent that we must lose our self-respect in face of 
it?” These are the questions that this so Imperial Government is 
driving all thinking persons in this country, in India, aye, through- 
out the world, to ask themselves! And the effect in India itself 
cannot but be most damaging to our prestige. Upon that prestige 
and upon the loyal attachment of the native population our rule in 
India depends. If once the native races are alienated from us, our 
rule is at an end. We cannot hold India by force of arms alone. 
Yet that seems to be the aim of Tory Imperialism. For that they 
would subject this country to the manifold evils of conscription, and 
call in “the yellow man” to aid John Ball in bearing “the white man’s 
burden.” Happily the present Tory Government is “ under sentence 
of death.” Its chequered career will soon close ; and then we should 
see once more as Viceroy a sane Imperialist, a Liberal of the type 
of Lord Ripon, who won such affection and such honour in that 
véle, We should see the “forward” party brought to heel, the 
extravagant military expenditure ruthlessly cut down, the crushing 
burdens borne by the ryots materially lightened, and the native 
races trained in that self-government for which, as in the case of 
Bengal, they have proved themselves so well—in the eyes of a Tory 
Government too well !—fitted. Thus, and thus alone, may the evil 
wrought by Tory Imperialism be undone. 


Close upon the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War follows the 
: announcement that the Czar has instructed the 
. A Second Russian representatives abroad to invite the Govern- 

Hague ments to which they are accredited to a second 
Conference. Hague Peace Conference. The special task of the 
Conference, says Reuter, will be to deal with the serious questions 
(as to contraband, &c.) which arose during the late war, and which 

1 In a letter to the Times, October 10, 1905. 
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it is essential should be settled without delay. But it is to be 
hoped that the Powers will not lose sight of the at least equally 
important question of a concurrent reduction of armaments. An 
American statistician informs us that the money spent by the world 
on war during the nineteenth century is equal to an expenditure of 
25s, every second of every minute of every hour of every day of 
every year of the hundred years, And, judging by the expenditure 
of the past five years, the twentieth century bids fair to break this 
record. The expenditure of this country on the Army and the Navy 
on “a peace footing ” has more than doubled in the past ten years, 
and other countries try to keep pace with us, One would think 
that at a time like the present, when the Russian fleet has been 
practically annihilated, we, at all events, might venture to stay our 
hand ; but the Government is as determined as ever to “set the 
pace,” and only the other day the first keel-plate was laid at Ports- 
mouth of H.M.S. Dreadnought, which is to be the world’s Jargest 
battleship. The displacement of this mammoth man-of-war is to 
be over 18,000 tons, and she will carry twelve 12-inch guns, each 
capable of throwing a 960 |b, shell a distance of twenty miles. The 
Dreadnought, we are told, besides having three times as many 12- 
inch guns as have hitherto been-placed in any battleship, is to have 
an equally powerfal secondary armament, and her hul! will be 
strongly protected with steel armour. She will, itis said, be the 
nearest approach to an invulnerable and invincible warship that has 
ever been sent afloat, for her gun-power is so overwhelmingly supe- 
rior that no existing warship could withstand her attack. And the 
Dreadnovght is not only to be our most formidable battleship, but 
she is to be built in the shortest time on record. Nor is she the 
only huge murdering-machine to be constructed post haste. Palmer's 
are pushing on as rapidly as possible with the Lord Nelson at Jarrow, 
while it is understood that at Elswick, Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 
are laying down “on spec.” a battleship which, with a displace- 
ment of upwards of 19,000 tons, is to “go one better” than the 
Dreadnought. So the mad race goes on in this the twentieth cen- 
tury of the Christian era! 


Verily a second Peace Conference is in order ; but the nations have 
The Causes yet to learn that, as Professor Holland (Chichele 
of War Professor of International Law) said of the first 

* Hague Conference,! “ Not to contracts, the drafting 

of which can hardly be secured from ambiguity, and the performance 
of which can never be absolutely relied upon, but to a gradual 
elimination of the causes of war, must we look for a reduction of the 
armaments by which the world is now over-burdened.” ‘The chief 
causes of war to-day are the industrial and commercial jealousies 


1 Contemporary Review, December 1899. 
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that now set nation against nation, and they can never be eliminated 
till the devil’s gospel of Protectionism and hatred gives place to 
the Free Trade gospel of peace and good-will. A conference that 
would grapple earnestly with these basic economic issues, these 
causes of war, would do far more for peace than many conferences 
that deal solely with the effects. Each nation has “ natural enemies,” 
but they are the common enemies of all nations—hunger, thirst, 
and nakedness, In combating these the nations can fight best side 
by side, and each step gained by one nation is a gain to all the rest. 
Trade, in the ultimate analysis, is simply barter—the exchange of 
goods for goods. Did the nations, now such jealous rivals, but grasp 
this fundamental truth in all its meaning, they would realise that 
for every pound’s worth of wealth imported into a country a pound’s 
worth of wealth must be produced within that country to export 
in exchange for it; that the more we buy from other nations the 
more we can sell to them ; that, in short, it would be best for each 
nation, and for all nations, to have absolute freedom of trade be- 
tween each and all. The application of this principle of the “ open 
door” to all the great Powers and their several dependencies would, 
it is clear, remove many, if not most, of the causes of international 
friction, and would thus pave the way for a genuine movement for 
the reduction of armaments. 


Surely the stern logic of events will ere long impress upon the 
P nations of the earth the utter folly of tariff wars 
Object and of all other wars. It is very clear, at all 
[essons iD events, that this country sees the suicidal folly of 
Protection. ve Chamberlain's proposal of a return to Protec- 
tionist methods. Nor is this to be wondered at, for, while Mr. 
Chamberlain told us in effect that 1903 was a year of ruin, as a 
matter of fact, judged by the very criterion that Mr. Chamberlain 
himself set up—that of our export trade—it proved to be a record 
year. For the first time our exports exceeded £290,000,000. Then 
1904 beat by £10,000,000 the record of 1903; while each month 
of this year the exports have beaten the record of the correspond- 
ing month of any previous year. The trade returns of September 
show a rise in exports of £3,421,000, and in the nine months, 
January to September, the exports have risen by no less than 
£21,000,000. In the Board of Trade returns for August it was 
stated that “A marked improvement is shown in the pig-iron, iron 
and steel, and tin-plate industries, as well as in the cotton, woollen, 
worsted, and hosiery trades.” Curiously enough, in just those in- 
dustries which Mr. Chamberlain told us were “going, going,” or 
“gone.” It is interesting to note that this improvement is con- 
tinued in September, and that comparing the first nine months of 
1905 with the first nine months of 1902—the year upon whose 
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figures Mr. Chamberlain relied when he started upon his “ raging 
and tearing fiscal propaganda ”—-our exports of manufactures, about 
which Mr. Chamberlain was particularly anxious, show an increase 
of £30,000,000. On the other hand, however, thanks to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Sugar Tax and his Sugar Convention, one set of in- 
dustries —those dependent upon sugar as a raw material — is 
“going.” And small wonder that this is so, for, as the Sugar 
User’s Journal shows us, during the past sugar year (September 1 
to August 31), while we have consumed 117,000 tons less of sugar, 
that diminished supply has cost us £5,454,000 more! And against 
this great loss in sugar and in money we have to set a paltry gain 
to the West Indian sugar planters of only £514,000! It would, 
in fact, have cost us less than one-fifth of our present loss to have 
given these much-favoured landlords, in the form of a direct bonus, 
twice the amount of their present gain ! 


In Germany the workers of this country will find a still more 
forcible object lesson, for there the workers are 
vainly striking for such an increase in wages as will 
‘offset the higher prices due to Protectionism. As 
to the higher prices the Tariff Reform organs themselves bear wit- 
ness. Mr. Sidney Low, in one of his articles on “ New Germany ” 
appearing in the Standard, tells us that ‘ provisions are dearer in 
Germany than in England, especially forthe poor ”; and the Berlin 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph states that “The Allgemeine 
Fleischer Zeitung, the trade organ of German butchers, gives some 
remarkable statistics of the disastrous effects on the trade of the 
present scarcity of butchers’ meat. In twenty-eight cities of over 
100,000 inhabitants, 671 butchers’ shops had been closed on account 
of bad trade. The scarcity seems to have affected all parts of the 
Empire. In towns with a population under 100,000 matters are 
probably worse. In consequence of the scarcity of butchers’ meat 
the consumption of horseflesh has increased fourfold.” And if this 
be the state of affairs to-day, what will be the position next year 
when the new tariff, against which the workers fought so hard at the 
last elections, comes into force—when the duty of 5s. per head on 
pigs becomes 9s. for each 220 lbs., live weight ; when the duty of 
1s. per head on sheep becomes 8s, per 220 lbs., live weight ; and the 
duty on fresh meat is raised from lds. to 27s.? But Germany 
affords us an object lesson not only as to the evils of Protection, but 
also in regard to the blessings of Free Trade, for as Sir Charles 
McLaren, M.P., Chairman of Palmer’s Shipbuilding and Iron Com- 
pany, pointed out at the recent annual meeting of the company, 
while many German industries are depressed and others are actually 
being driven abroad by the tariffs, the shipbuilding industry, as 
regards which the German policy is practically Free Trade, is pros- 


pering greatly. 


The German 
Meat Famine 
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Even from Canada some nasty blows have been dealt at Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s preferential proposals. The Ottawa corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle points out that in 
spite of a preference of 334 per cent., British imports 
during the past year have decreased by some £300,000 on an aggre- 
gate of upwards of £12,000,000, while the imports of the United 
States have risen by £1,800,000, and now total £33,000,000. Of 
course Canada buys from her great neighbour a great deal of food 
and of raw materials, and wisely refrains from taxing these to any 
great extent. But, on the other hand, her tariffs against manufac- 
tures are co high, that even with a preference of one-third the British 
manufacturer finds himself to a very large extent practically excluded 
from the Canadian market. This but confirms what Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself pointed out to the Colonial Premiers at the Conference 
of 1902. Again, in September last, the Dominion Trades and 
Labour Congress strongly censured the Canadian manufacturers 
who had utilised the visit of the Canadian Association to this 
country to boom Preferentialism in their own interests, and con- 
demned Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme in the following emphatic terms : 
“ Be it resolved that this Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
reiterates its loyalty to the British Trades Union Congress, which at 
its Convention held recently overwhelmingly endorsed the fight 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and further, that we believe that 
the injustice done to wage-workers of the Motherland is a blow 
either directly or indirectly at the wage-workers of Canada, and 
would ultimately attach added burdens to the already over-burdened 
Canadian working-class.” 


Blows from 
Canada. 


In Australia, again, the organised workers are antagonistic to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals. The Labour Representa- 
tion Committee is making arrangements to send a 
deputation of Labour men out to the Colonies to 
discuss with the Labour leaders on the spot the 
vexed question of Tariff Reform and the desirability of formulating a 
common Labour policy for the whole ofthe Empire. In connection 
with the proposed visit, Mr. J, Ramsay Macdonald (Secretary to the 
Labour Representation Committee) has received from Mr, P, Heagney 
(Secretary to the Political Labour Council of Victoria) a letter in 
which he promises the Labour deputation a hearty welcome, and 
adds: “ Personally I think that an agreement will easily be come to 
with regard to the Tariff question, even if you stick to your Free 
Trade and we to our Protection. You will see by the Conference 
report that preferential trade had few friends in the Conference. So 
far as I can read opinion it seems to be the intention of the workers 
here to leave it alone altogether. I am quite certain they will never 
assist the plutocrats of the United Kingdom to force it upon the 
workers there.” 


Australian 
Workers 
Antagonistic. 
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As a matter of fact, although too many of the Labour leaders in 
Australia are Protectionists, the Commonwealth Labour Congress by 
declaring in favour of the taxation of land values—as did also the 
West Australian State Labour Congress—gave in its adhesion to the 
most radical of Free Trade movements. Richard Cobden said years 
ago, ‘‘ You who shall liberate the land will do more for your country 
than we have done in the liberation of its commerce,” and he urged 
that the freeing of the land was necessary before trade could be 
truly free. And with reason, for, as Mr. Charles Booth and others 
have pointed out, the benefits of free imports have largely materialised 
in increased rents. But in the Colonies the Free Trade movement 
has begun at the other end—the liberation of the land from mono- 
poly, the taxation of land valaes, instead of the freeing of imports 
from taxation. And, while the system of free imports, by swelling 
land values to the gain of the shirkers and at the expense of the 
workers, has demonstrated the necessity for land reform, the taxation 
of land values, on the other hand, by forcing down rents at the ex- 
pense of the shirkers and to the gain of the workers, by freeing the 
land from the grip of the monopolists aud thus making Labour eco- 
nomically independent, will demonstrate that Protective Tariffs, like 
the House of Lords, are “useless and dangerous, and ought to be 
abolished.” Labour in the Colonies, it is to be hoped, will learn much 
from the Labour deputation from the Mother Country as to the evils 
of Tariffs and the blessings of free imports ; and, on the other hand, 
we trust that the delegates from this country will study with open 
minds the effects of the rating and taxation of land values in 
New Zealand, New South Wales, Queensland, and South Australia, 
upon the vital problems of housing and unemployment. 


In the United States, too, the Protectionists are having by no means 
oie * ePPY ~e ne In May age — on 
Questions in Vt instracte ecretary alt that supplier, 
the U.S.A. machinery, and vessels, in connection with the 
construction of the Panama Canal, should, in the 

absence of action by Congress to the country, be purchased in 
the cheapest market, whether that market be home or foreign, and 
ever since in the Press and on the platform the question has been 
asked in one form or another, “If this be good business for the 
Government, why would it not be good business also for the 
governed?” The New York Evening Post puts the case with great 
cogency: ‘‘ The organs of Protection unblushingly affirm that foreign 
prices are about 50 per cent. less than domestic prices for the sup- 
plies required; that steel dumping cars, for example, manufac- 
tured in Pittsburg, are sold abroad from 30 to 40 per cent. less 
than in this country ; that the ships required would not only cost 
them twice as much if bought of American builders, but that not 
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until afcer a delay of eighteen months can they be had at all; and 
that buying in the cheapest market will materially decrease the cost 
of the canal. ‘The instinctive doubt will recur to the private citizen : 
‘If low prices are a good thing for Uncle Sam, why are they per- 
nicious for me?’ 

‘* The particular incident that precipitated the President's order in 
this matter was the discovery by the Canal Commission that two 
steamships of the requisite burden could be bought at once abroad for 
700,000 dollars, or could be contracted for at home at not less than 
1,400,000 dollars, with delivery guaranteed in a year and a half. 
Unmindful of the interests of the shipyards of America, unmindful 
also of the wages thus forfeited by our own workmen, the President 
ordered the pauper-built ships of foreigners to be purchased. Once 
again the persistent query rises, “‘ Why is not sauce for the goose 
sauce for the gander? If the Government may save in time and 
money hy buying foreign-built ships and operating them, why should 
not the Government's children—its own citizens—have the same 
privilege ?” 

Why not, indeed? Such questions will upset even the most 
firmly-based system of Protection. For such object-lessons as 
this of the Panama Canal reveal the Protectionist swindle in all 


its nakedness. 


The Barkston Ash victory emphasises, in most unmistakable fashion, 
the fact that, in the trenchant phrase of Mr. Winston 

Barkston Churchill, the present Government is “devoid of 
Ash and any honourable title to deal with public busines:.,” 
After. The seat, one of the “safest” of Tory strongholds, 

had been held by the late Conservative member ever since 1885, in 
which year his majority was 1906. He was returned unopposed in 
1886, 1895, and 1902, and in 1892 the Tory majority was 1241. 
But Mr. J. O. Andrews, as the result of a well-fought fight, succeeded 
in wiping ont this adverse balance and in replacing it with a Liberal 
majority of 228, And after Barketon Ash comes Hampstead. Some 
political prophets will have it that if the Hampstead bye-election 
also results, as seems not unlikely, in a sweeping Liberal victory our 
“Tite Barnacle” Premier will appeal to the country. But, if the 
Premier’s brother is to be believed, it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to hang on at all costs, and force through a Redistribution 
Bill. Speaking at Leeds on October 5, Mr. Gerald Balfour declared 
that ‘‘ the Government would neither dissolve nor resign until one 
or two conditions were fulfilled, namely, that they had lost the con- 
fidence of the country—(be has since explained that he meant to 
say, not of “of the country,” but “of the House of Commons)— 
which they had not yet done; or that, in their opinion, it was no 
longer to the advantage of the country that they should continue 
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in office.” ‘ As to this last point,” he added, with true Balfourian 
effrontery, ‘it was the Government who must be the judges, and 
not their opponents ”—nor, of course, the country! The country 
has served ejectment order after ejectment order upon the Govern- 
ment, but they have refused to budge ; and another ejectment order, 
more or less, is hardly likely to make much difference to them. So 
long as they can continue to ‘‘safeguard and protect the interests of 
their friends,” and draw their salaries each recurring quarter-day, 
why should they budge? So long as it is to their advantage, and, 
therefore, to the advantage of their country, why should they not 
continue in office? The Liberal Party may rage, and the quidnuncs 
imagine vain things, but the Messieurs Balfour feel that they are. 
“in clover,” and they intend to stay there as loug as possible. 


Dr. R. F. Horton, President of the National Council of Evangelical 
Free Churches, writing “as representative of 
Crimes religion in the British nation” has issued an appeal 
Against on behalf of Old Age Pensions to all candidates 
Humanity. for parliamentary honours at the forthcoming 
General Election. ‘* According to the estimate of Lord Rothschild’s 
Committee (1898),” he reminds us, ‘‘ there are only one-third of the 
population over sixty-five years of age, who do ‘ not require aid,’” 
while “ the only public aid provided for the rest is that of the Poor 
Law, which disfranchises and often degrades,” and he declares “ that 
two-thirds of the aged dwelling in the wealthiest country on this 
side of the globe should be left with no other prospect for their 
declining years than pauperism, or charity, or dependence on often 
overbardened relatives, or starvation, is to my mind a disgrace to 
the nation, a crime against humanity, a sin againsp God.” Unfor- 
tunately, Old Age Pensions cost money; and the present 
Government, which in 1895 first obtained power largely by its 
promises of Old Age Pensions and other social reforms, has thrown 
away on the war in South Africa (which Dr. Horton ought to have 
denounced, but did not, as “a disgrace to the nation, a crime 
against humanity, a sin against God”) a sum which would have 
formed a very good nucleus for an Old Age Pension Fund. And 
the Government is still spending each year, chiefly in preparation for 
other wars—for other “‘ crimes against humanity and sins against 
God,”—and, again, we fear, without protest from Dr, Horton, fifty 
millions sterling more than the last Liberal Government spent in 
1894-5. Fifty millions sterling! Enough, that is to say, to 
provide an Old Age Pension of 15s. per week for every needy 
person over the age of sixty-five, or one of 10s, per week for every 
needy person over sixty! Before Dr. Horton ventures to write 
“as representative of religion in the British nation,” it were fitting 
that he should first express publicly his sorrow for the support he 
VoL, 164.—No. 5. 2Q 
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accorded the war against the Boers; and before he presses further 
his demand for Old Age Pensions, it would be well that he should 
first find out where the large sum of money needed for such a 
purpose is to come from. Ifhe and the 200 Free Church candidates 
who are announced to stand at the next General Election will probe 
this matter to the bottom, they will find that the cause why so many 
of our aged workers have no refuge but the workhouse in their old 
age is that by reason of land monopoly—another crime against 
humanity, another sin against God—the workers are ground down to 
a bare subsistence wage which permits of no provision being made for 
the proverbial “ rainy day.” They will find also that land values— 
“the profit of the earth,” which the Scripture tells us,! “is for 
all”—land values, created by and therefore belonging to the whole 
community—land values to which every worker of necessity con- 
tributes, but which now go as perpetual and perpetually increasing 
pensions into the pockets of the shirkers—constitute the only just 
and proper source of public revenue, the only just and proper 
fund for Old Age Pensions. 


But would-be social reformers are too often unwilling to probe to 
Wh the root of the evils they desire to redress. They 
‘deiewd deal with effects rather than with causes. They 
EmigrateP vont to help the oppressed without offending the 
oppressor. They wish to make revolutions with rose-water 
—to make omelettes without breaking eggs. So we find General 
Booth saying in an interview in the World, “When I travel 
through England and see the vast number of acres of untilled 
ground, the noble deer parks of our wealthy men, I cannot help 
feeling that there is, or ought to be, room for our destitute popula- 
tion”; and then, instead of seeking to rescue the homeland from 
the grip of the monopolist, he sets on foot a vast and expensive 
project for emigrating tens of thousands of our landless workers to 
colonies where, in too many cases, thanks to the same system of 
land monopoly, a very similar fate awaits them! Take Western 
Australia. Mr. J. J. Griffiths, of Perth, Western Australia, in a 
letter dated September 10 last, and quoted in the Middleton Guardian 
(Lancashire) of October 14, says: ‘There is an increasing unemployed 
difficulty, and constant wails to the Government to find work... . 
Meantime settlers are coming in, and wandering twenty miles away 
back from the railways to get land to take up. Millions of acres 
lying nearer here are unused and monoplised, and city blocks rise 
higher and higher.” “There is but one remedy,” he adds, “ the 
taxation of land values, and I am extremely hopeful of a strong 
move in our direction within the next year.” ‘Yes, the taxation 
of land values is the “simple yet sovereign remedy,” as has been 
1 Ecclesiastes v. 9. 
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made clear for all who have eyes to see, by the astonishing results 
that followed the imposition of even small taxes on land values in 
New Zealand, New South Wales, &c. With those results readers 
of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW are already familiar. Why should the 
workers emigrate when here at home the idle lands afford ample 
opportunities of employment for all idle hands? ‘ Emigrate!” 
said Pat to the professor of political economy. “Is it emigration 
that’s the only remedy? SBedad then, sorr, it’s the landlords that 
must emigrate!” Mr. Joseph Fels has generously offered to make 
one of twenty persons to settle 15,000 persons on the land in this 
country if the Government will make to them the same grant of 
£300,000 that they undertook to give General Booth before his 
emigration scheme fell through. But such a project would only 
demonstrate—what has been sufficiently demonstrated already by Lord 
Carrington and others—the great value of small holdings ; it could 
only touch the fringe of the problem of unemployment. Nothing 
short of the taxation of land values can go to the root of the pro- 
blem and break down the monopoly barriers that fence the land in 
and fence labour out. 


The Tuberculosis Congress held last month in Paris has had the 
The Fight 


result of calling attention once more to the true 
cause of “the great white plague.” Dr. Paul 
Brousse, President of the Paris Municipal Council, 
who, while not a member of the Congress, is a doctor 
of many years standing, and a public man thoroughly conversant with 
the needs of a great city, expressed to a Morning Leader interviewer 
a ‘fervent hope that the labours of the Congress would be directed 
to practical rather than theoretical issues.” ‘ The municipal district 
which elected me a councillor has,” he said, “‘a population of 60,000 
souls, Half of this number are working men, huddled with their 
families in close and unhealthy quarters, which are centres of infec- 
tion. If one of these centres of infection is swept away and 
modern dwellings erected in its stead then the rent is too high for 
the former occupants and they have to migrate further afield, where 
they are again crowded together and create further centres of 
infection, What is the good of a model sanatorium where a work- 
ing man may receive careful treatment for, say, six months, and 
whence he is discharged nearly cured, if he is then forced to return 
to the unhealthy conditions under which he contracted the germs ? 
He will?only fall a victim again to the terrible scourge.” The Paris 
health register,in which the sanitary advantages, or otherwise, of each 
house, together with details of any sickness occurring therein, are 
carefully recorded, proves conclusively that dark rooms and narrow 
stairs are terrible agents for the spread of tuberculosis; and, says 
Dalziel, “The Congress was so deeply impressed by the fact that 


Against 
Tuberculosis. 
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it passed a resolution calling upon all local authorities to lay out 
streets in such a fashion that sunshine has access at some period of 
the day to all parts of the streets; to compel the construction of 
houses in such a way that every room and passage shall receive 
some sunshine ; and to see that in future no house shall contain 
even the smallest room that has not access to the light of day.” 
Several members of the Congress gave strong testimony upon this 
point. Dr, Hérard pointed out that the soil in which the tubercu- 
losis bacilli thrive is “ principally prepared by overwork, insanitary 
dwellings, and drunkenness”; while Dr. Theodore Williams declared, 
“Tt is contagion, poverty, unhealthy dwellings, badly ventilated 
factories, damp soil, and alcholism, which make the human body a 
favourable field for the invasion of bacilli, and in order to fight 
tuberculosis successfully all those conditions which predispose to an 
attack must be removed.” 


It is a striking fact that all persons who think deeply on social 
uestions are at length forced to realise the great 

The Root encase of the housing problem. Sir Sohn 
Problem. Gorst, who presided on October 17 at the Housing 
Conference at Sheffield, made, for example, the following 
significant avowal: “I do not pretend to be an authority 
on housing. I have been driven to this question from other 
branches of the general question of the social reform of the people. 
I did not take it up, but I have been convinced that all efforts at 
improving the children—their health, their education—and all our 
efforts to improve the condition of the working classes will come 
to nothing unless accompanied by a reform of their dwellings. 
That is what has brought me into the ranks of those who 
advocate housing reform, and it is a great consolation and a great 
pleasure to know that so many people have seen this matter 
in its true light and are energetically endeavouring to carry out 
this reform by practical improvements in their various cities and 
counties.” But behind the housing problem lies the problem o 
the land. ‘ What is the housing problem,” said Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, “ but one aspect of the great land question?” 
This the Bishop of Wakefield dimly recognised in his address at 
Huddersfield! on ‘“‘Some Aspects of the Housing Problem.” “The 
root difficulty of all,” said he, “‘ was, perhaps, the land question, 
because of the value the land acquired in and near large towns 
through specalators buying it and holding it for a rise.” But, 
“‘on the question of the taxation of land values he had not quite 
made up his mind that it would be so advantageous as it was 
thought it would be, and they ought to pause a little before they 
pronounced any decided opinion about it.” The Bishop, apparently, 

1 October 7. 
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is “ almost persuaded.” We are convinced that if he will only 
apply his mind vigorously to the problem the pause before he pro- 
nounces a decided opinion in favour of the taxation of land values 
will not be a very long one, The justice of taking for the com- 
munity the values created by the community is not a matter that 
allows any room for doubt to a really earnest, impartial mind. And 
that if justice be done all will, in the long run, be well is not a 
point upon which a true Christian can hesitate. 


The fact that the next General Election will most probably be fought 
upon the register that has just been completed, and 
the growing desire of the people to sweep the 
present Government of usurpers from power, has lent 
great additional interest to the proceedings at this year’s Revision 
Courts; and the absurd anomalies revealed at those courts have 
aroused a determination that the franchise shall be put on a just 
basis. The property vote must go, and the franchise must be so 
extended as to secure that every man and every woman who has to 
obey the law, shall have a voice in the making of the law. That is 
the only true principle for a free people in this matter. Again, the 
qualifying period must be shortened. In New Zealand one year’s 
residence in the Colony, and three months in a given voting 
district, entitles every adult, man or woman, to a vote, and the 
register lies open at the Registrar’s office right up to the issue of 
the writ, so that all that any person who takes any interest in any 
election has to do to secure his or her vote is to go to the Registrar's 
office, turn up the roll, and see if the name is there. If not, the 
would-be voter makes a declaration—suitable penalties are provided, 
of course, in case of a false declaration—as to his or her qualification, 
and the name is at ouce inserted. Some such simple and almost 
automatic system should be adopted in this country. At present 
our register is almost ‘‘ six months old before it is new,” but under 
the New Zealand system it would be always right up to date. 


Registration 
Reform. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Ir Mr. H. Croft Hiller had set forth his views in a few clear and 
intelligible paragraphs or pages, we hope we should have been able 
to have pronounced some judgment upon his New Science of Causa- 
tion;1 but having chosen to conceal them in a mass of jargon, and 
in the form of forty-two duologues, which the author is pleased to 
call ‘‘ easy,” but which are to us enigmatical, we do not feel called 
upon to spend our time in attempting to unravel his meaning. 
“You make it quite clear to me,” says one of the speakers, “ that 
what we call the cosmos has not much existence unless we manu- 
facture it.” That being so clear, we can have no compunction in 
treating Mr. Hiller’s book as having very little existence for us. 

It seems doing Mr. George Trobridge a grave injustice to suggest 
that there is any resemblance between his views and Mr. Hiller’s, 
only they both build upon a metaphysical foundation. Between 
their books and style there is no resemblance whatever. Mr. Tro- 
bridge is as clear and attractive as Mr. Hiller is obscure and repellant. 
The Foundations of Philosophy* is an attempt’ to popularise the 
Swedenborgian doctrine of degrees and the science of correspond- 
ences; and we can endorse the statement of the author, that even 
the reader to whom the study is new will not find it dull or unin- 
teresting. But this is largely due to the author's literary gifts, 
attractive style, and wide reading. Apt quotations and forcible 
illustrations light up his pages; Mr. Trobridge shows himself at 
home in various branches of science and natural history, and his 
ingenuity enables him to turn his knowledge to good account, 
Broadly speaking, the doctrine is that “as the universe is divided 
into three great departments or kingdoms, each with its distinctive 
character, so the human soul exhibits three planes of life, as markedly 
different from each other as the three kingdoms of nature; and 
mankind in the aggregate may be grouped into three classes,” and 
soon. The distinction between the three kingdoms of nature, how- 
ever, does not appear to be so clear to us as it was to Swedenborg, 


1 The New Science of Causation. Easy Duologues, laying bare the hitherto hidden, 
and ensuring a general collapse of the foundations of Materialistic Science. By 
H. Croft Hiller. London and Felling-on-Tyne : The Walter Scott Co. 1905. 

2 The Foundations of Philosophy. AStudy of the Doctrine of Degrees and Related 
Subjects. By George Trobridge. London: James Speirs. 1904. 
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and the kingdoms do not overlap, as Mr. Trobridge puts it, but 
merge into one another; and the universal application of the trinal 
principle, though often instructive and sometimes illuminative, can 
only be regarded as an ingenious device. The simplicity of the 
system nevertheless lends it considerable attractiveness, while the 
combination of science and imagination in Mr. Trobridge’s presenta- 
tion of the doctrine invests it with a positive charm. The New 
Church theology and system of Biblical interpretation we can only 
regard as fanciful, but it has the advantage over orthodox theology 
of allowing free play to the imagination. The writings of Sweden- 
borg are so voluminous that it is difficult for inquirers to find time 
to study them ; but we can assure them that in Mr. Trobridge’s small 
volume they will find a clear, trustworthy, and almost fascinating 
exposition of the principles of the great mystic. 

In the Defence of Pessimism1 Mr. Irvine has got hold of an 
interesting subject, and his book contains an abundance of good 
ideas; but in his natural indignation at the unfair treatment of 
which Schopenhauer has been the subject he rather loses sight of 
his theme in order to do battle with his opponents. If Mr. Irvine 
would cut out some of his polemics and publish the three parts of 
his work (of which this is the first) in one book we think he will 
be more successful. However, an author must choose his own 
methods, and Mr, Irvine exposes the ignorance and unfairness of the 
common theologian and the superficial criticism of newspapers 
writers with a vigour, keenness and ability which are quite 
refreshing. 

When an author, or more probably an authoress, entitles her 
literary productions Thoughts? wo are prepared for an absence of 
substance or anything like consecutive argument in her lucubrations. 
And this we find to be the case with the transcendental and practical 
thoughts of M. Carta Sturge. The thoughts are not often pro- 
found, but they are generally pleasing and sometimes suggestive. 
These thoughts are really brief essays printed in a fragmentary 
manner, some pages have not more than half-a-dozen lines of printed 
matter on them; in one place we notice eight pages (139 to 146, 
inclusive) containing lines of print only sufficient for two pages in 
the ordinary way, which appears to be a great waste of very good 
paper. We cannot say we find the thoughts of such exceptional value 
as to justify the expense. 

Dr. Macintosh’s Gleanings from the Talmud® make a delightful 
little volume, and should be read by Christians whose knowledge of 
Jewish thought is limited to the Bible. The conventional idea of 


1 Philosophy and Christianity. An Introduction to the Works of Schopenhauer- 
By David Irvine. Part 1. A Defence of Pessimism. London: Watts & Co. 1905. 

2 Thoughts Transcendental and Practical, By M. Carta Sturge. Clifton: J. Baker 
and Son, London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1905. 

3 Gleanings from the Talmud. Selected and newly Translated into English. By 
Rev. William Macintosh, M.A., Ph.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1905, 
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‘*the Jews” is that they were a race differing from the rest of man- 
kind, not only in religion and custom, but in nature. Even these 
gleanings should be sufficient to correct this absurd impression, for 
the Jews were very much like the rest of us, Some of the thoughts 
gathered together by Dr. Macintosh are deep, some are witty, and 
nearly all are wise. 

The separation of Church and State in France, which was accom- 
plished by the Chamber of Deputies in July last, gives a special 
interest to Dr. C. A. Salmond’s timely pamphlet on the Religious 
Question in France,' in the light of historic facts and recent events, 
Dr. Salmond writes from the earnest Protestant point of view, and 
regards the Roman Church with as little sympathy as the French 
Democrats do; but he cannot be charged with wilful unfairness. 
His pamphlet is, in the main, historical, and gives an interesting 
account of the progress of Protestantism in France from the Refor- 
mation till the present time. But beyond this he traces very clearly 
the growth of the movement, political, priestly, and popular, away 
from Rome, which cannot be called exclusively Protestant, it is 
intellectual and popular as well as religious; and the readers of this 
pamphlet, who are interested in the subject, will find much valuable 
information presented in a succinct and interesting form. 

The spirit of revolt against the arbitrary authority of Rome in 
religious matters, or perhaps more properly in matters outside 
religion, is spreading ; and from the United States comes a protest 
under the title of the Apple of Discord ; or, Temporal Power in the 
Catholic Church.2 The writer, who is a Roman Catholic, while 
admitting the political services rendered to Europe by the Church 
in early times, contends that the exercise of temporal power by its 
ecclesiastics after States and people were sufficiently advanced in 
culture to govern themselves has been nothing but an evil, and he 
traces historically the discord it has occasioned through several 
centuries. The discord is becoming acute in the United States at 
the present time, and the writer gives an account of various cases 
of ecclesiastical interference with the civil liberties of Catholics; a 
growing resentment is felt at this ill-timed policy, and he contends 
that the abandonment of the claim to temporal power would make 
for the peace and prosperity of the Church. 

We must congratulate the Rationalist Press Association on its 
publication of King David of Israel: A Study in the Evolution of 
Ethics? by Dr. Callaway. It is an immense advance upon most 
rationalistic books dealing with the Bible. Many of them, at any 


1 The Religious Question in France. By C. A. Salmond, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh : 
Macniven & Wallace. 1905. 
2 The Apple of Discord ; or, the Temporal Power in the Catholic Church. By & 
Roman Catholic. Buffalo, N.Y.: The Apple of Discord Co. 1905. 
3 King David of Israel. A Study inthe Evolution of Ethics, By Charles Calla- 
way, M.A., D.Sc. (Published for the Rationalist Press Association.) London: 
Watts & Co, 1905. 
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rate, are mere attacks upon the Bible, exhibiting little more intel- 
ligence than orthodox defences. Dr. Callaway’s book on David is a 
serious and careful study; the author is well known as a scientific 
man, and in this case has wisely availed himself of the results of 
modern Biblical and anthropological learning ; and, as a consequence 
has produced a really interesting and valuable book. The style is calm 
and temperate as becomes a scholar, and the development of his 
subject is clear and instructive. The reconstruction of the political 
and social conditions under which David appeared shows how he 
came to be ‘regarded as the hero of Israel, while subsequent pro- 
gress explains his gradual idealisation, the gradual elimination from 
the religious memory of the nation of the less admirable features-of 
his life and character, and the conversion of the semi-barbaric hero 
into a saint. Dr. Callaway traces the lines of movement, tran- 
sitional he rightly calls them, which account for the mixed and even 
inconsistent elements in the character of the ideal king which tradi- 
tion has preserved or perhaps in some cases invented. 

The Rationalist Press Association issues a sufficient variety of 
publications to suit all classes of readers, as three new issues in 
cheap form, now before us, bear witness. First we have Zhe 
Wonders of Life by Professor Ernst Haeckel. As this work was 
noticed in this REVIEW on its first appearance it is only necessary 
to say here that this reprint is a marvel of cheapness. 

Another book, of a totally different character, is a translation of 
the first two chapters of the ‘Cours de Philosophie Positive” by 
Auguste Comte, under the title of The Fundamental Principles of the 
Positive Philosophy.2 A brief but interesting biographical preface is 
contributed by Mr. E. S. Beesly. 

Lastly comes a reprint of the famous Age of Reason® by Thomas 
Paine, with a biographical introduction by J. M. Robertson. The 
Age of Reason was certainly a remarkable work at the time it was 
written, but it has now little more than an historic interest. 
Criticism of a more solid and scholarly kind has carried this kind of 
work beyond what it was possible for Paine todo. But the book 
remains a monument of what could be done with a moderate amount 
of learning combined with common sense. 

1 The Wonders of Life. A Popular Study in Biological Philosophy. By Ernst 
Haeckel. ‘Translated by Joseph McCabe. London: Watts & Co. 

2 The Fundamental Principles of the Positive Philosophy. Being the first two Chap- 
ters of the Cours de Philosophie Positive of Auguste Comte. Translated by Paul 
Descours and H. Gordon Jones. London: Watts & Co. 


> The Age of Reason. By Thomas Paine. With a Biographical Introduction by 
John M. Robertson. London: Watts & Co, 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


In Edmund Burke, Apostle of Justice and Liberty Mr. T. 
Dandas Pillans carries out an endeavour to arouse interest in the 
principles of the great statesman and orator by presenting us with 
a compilation of extracts from his speeches. A brief sketch of the 
man, his genius and his gospel, is considered sufficient to introduce 
these extracts to the reader. The object of the book appears to be 
to remind the Liberals of the present day of principles which, in 
the opinion of the compiler, they appear to have forgotten—we fear 
not altogether without reason. Our politicians of all parties seem 
to be governed more by a desire to gratify the proletariat than by 
a far-reaching maintenance of the principles which animated the 
statesmen of a hundred years ago. Mr. Pillans is convinced that 
the greatness of the British Empire has been due to “individual 
initiative and energy,” and he regards the Socialistic tendencies of 
the age as “‘ the deadliest and most insidious danger that has ever 
threatened the liberty and progress of mankind.” He has Herbert 
Spencer on his side, and has endeavoured to press Burke into his 
eervice. The extracts given are from Burke’s speeches on the revolt 
of the American Colonies, Indian affairs, and the French Revolution. 
Students of international law have during the last eighteen 
months been furnished with much material for reflection. Jnter- 
national Law as Interpreted during the Russo-Japanese War,? by Mr. 
F. E. Smith and Mr, N. W. Sibley, is the result of an attempt to 
gather together this new material and to fix its place in inter- 
national jurisprudence. ‘The outbreak of war,’ write the authors, 
“between Russia and Japan was naturally of interest to all who 
follow the development of public law. It was scarcely conceivable 
that a prolonged and arduous campaign by sea and land should be 
fought out without testing and modifying many rules which have 
been repeated in the text-books.” This expectation has been more 
than fulfilled. Russia’s record in the observance of those principles 
of international conduct has been a bad one, and it has not shown 
any improvement during the present struggle. She has treated 
with indifference, as she has always done when she could do £0 
with impunity, the rights of neutrals. “The undiscriminating 
comprehensiveness,” say the authors, “of her list of contraband 
articles,” her repudiation of the distinction between conditional and 
unconditional contraband, her claim to destroy neutral vessels upon 
provocation so extremely slight, and finally her bold contention as 
1 Edmund Burke, Apostle of Justice and Liberty. By T. Dundas Pillans. London: 
Watts & Co. 
2 International Law as Interpreted during the Russo-Japanese War. By F. E. Smith, 
M.A., B.C.L. (formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford), and N. W. Sibley, B.A., 


LL.M. Trin. H. Cant., and B.A. Lond., Barristers-at-Law. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin and William Clowes & Sons, Ltd. 1905. 
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to the status of the volunteer cruisers, suggested decisively that the 
Russia of 1904 is still in essentials the Russia of 1870,” and indeed 
the authors might have added of the Russia of the First and Second 
Armed Neutrality of 1784 and 1801. “And yet many of the pre- 
tensions advanced on behalf of Russia were in conflict, as will be 
seen hereafter, with the whole weight of authoritative opinion, from 
Grotius down to Lord Stowell.” On the other hand, with one pos- 
sible exception, ‘‘ the attitude of Japan has been one of intelligent 
correctness. She has scrupulously kept within accepted inter- 
national usage. ‘The one exception was the commencement of war 
before a formal declaration. But even here opinion is equally 
divided, and Russia’s own conduct in her previous wars, ¢.g., her 
invasion of Turkey in 1877, puts her out of court. Indeed, the 
better opinion, as the authors rightly point out, is that, although a 
formal declaration is convenient, it is not esseutial. In discussing 
the status of the Russian volunteer cruisers, the authors point out 
that the closing of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus does not rest 
upon the Convention of 1856 alone. These were the territorial 
waters of the Ottoman Porte, and consequently they were closed 
not merely by virtue of European public law, but according to the 
principles of international law itself. Whether the cruisers are to 
be regarded as privateers is a very debatable question. The 
authors incline to the affirmative, We are inclined to think that, 
after their commissions had been cancelled, and after they had 
ceased to co-operate with Rohzdestvensky’s fleet, they were, in fact, 
privateers. Prior to this we agree with Mr, Hall’s view that their 
status, as part of the Russian Navy, was quite regular. But the 
authors are, in our opinion, absolutely correct in declaring that 
their passage through the Straits and their subsequent operations 
Were an infraction of the treaties closing the Straits. Although 
they do not give their grounds, they regard these vessels as un- 
qualified cruisers. This is the ground of objection taken by the 
British Government, but, beyond securing the cancellation of the 
commissions, our remonstrance seems to have ended in smoke, In 
chapter xii. the claim of Russia to destroy neutral vessels or pro- 
perty before adjudication is admirably examined. Professor 
Holland, it will be remembered, in his letter to the Zimes, August 
6, 1904, regarded such distinction as justifiable provided compen- 
Sation was made. In their defence the Russian Government relied 
upon this opinion. In our opinion this view is quite unwarranted, 
and is wholly opposed to the tendency of modern pub'ic opinion 
and usage. The authors cite Mr. J. B. Atlay’s dictum that “if the 
prize is a neutral ship, no circumstances will justify her destruction 
before condemnation,” and they seem inclined to favour this view. 
Space will not allow us to comment upon the important question of 
contraband and blockade which take up the remainder of the text. 
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The Appendix contains a number of valuable documents, and the 
whole work forms a most valuable and instructive coutribution to 
questions of far-reaching importance not merely to students of 
international law, but also to the great mercantile classes of this 
and other countries. 

Gladstonian Ghosts,! by Mr. Cecil Chesterton, is a brilliant but 
unequal piece of work. Mr. Chesterton writes from a strictly 
socialist point of view, but his fanaticism spoils an otherwise admirable 
discussion, He would have us believe that Mr. Gladstone wrecked 
the Liberal Party by his Home Rule Bill, in order to divert attention 
from measures of social reform! If Mr, Chesterton really believes 
this, he is capable of believing anything. Let him first read Morley’s 
Gladstone, and we shall have but a poor opinion of his judgment if 
he still persists in such a statement. Ona par with this is his 
opinion that Liberalism is played out, and that the only measure of 
its programme worth having is payment of members. Liberalism 
and Conservatism have existed since the world began, and will do so 
till the end. Liberalism, it is true, may from time to time be domi- 
nated by a narrow-minded clique. The Manchester School outlived 
its use, and no doubt still exercises an influence in the Liberal Party, 
an influence that we have never ceased to denounce every whit as 
strongly as Mr. Chesterton. It is quite true that there are many 
Liberals who are entirely opposed to any form of collectivism; but 
these are, as a rule, moneyed men, manufacturers, and traders who 
by their wealth exercise an undue influence in the councils of the 
party. Mr. Chesterton seems to think that every Liberal is a John 
Bright, who, it must not be forgotten, died a Tory. Mr. Chesterton, 
however, believes that the Tories have done more for the working 
man than the Liberals, because they have passed Factory Acts. Yes, 
but would they have passed them in an unreformed House of Com- 
mons? And does not Mr. Chesterton himself ray that our Mr. 
Disraeli stole the clothes of the Liberal Party when it was out 
bathing? Upon the question of Free Trade or Protection Mr. 
Chesterton is simply childish. He refuses to discuss it in the 
abstract. Give me a concrete case, he says, and I will answer it. 
He, however, thinks that a protective tariff, if framed by genuine 
reformers solely in the public interest, would be decidedly advan- 
tageous to labour. What labour? Suppose a duty be placed on 
steel plates, no doubt it would be to the advantage of those who 
work in the steel plate industry, but it would not help the workers 
in the ship-building yards. Why is the new Russian navy to be 
built in English instead of American yards? Because owing to 
Protection in America materials are at least 50 per cent. higher than 
in England, We want, says Mr. Chesterton, counter-remedies, such 


“ "eee Ghosts, By Cecil Chesterton. London: 8. C. Broxn, Langham and 
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as nationalisation of railways, an imperial shipping fleet, with pre- 
ferential rates, and re-organisation of agriculture by State aid aad 
State supervision. Yes, and plenty of other remedies besides: 
nationalisation of land, co-operative agricultural industries, profit- 
sharing manufactories, national education, elementary and technical, 
municipalisation of all public services, the destruction of all mono- 
polies and vested interests. These measures may be socialistic, but 
they are desired by large masses of thinking Liberals. Yet Mr. 
Chesterton, so great is his animus against the Liberal Party, is going 
to vote Tory at the next election. He thinks the education policy 
of the Government magnificent. He forgets that it was passed in 
the interests of one sect, and that it has largely missed fire. From 
his observations upon the results of the Acts, it is clear that Mr. 
Chesterton has had no first-hand acquaintance with their administra- 
tion. We have. The Tories, says Mr. Chesterton, passed the Local 
Government Act, 1888. So they did, aud they have been sorry ever 
since. Most of, the Councils bave turned out, as might have been 
expected, Tory conventicles. The London County Council was the 
great exception, and the whole Tory Party and the whole Tory Press 
has done its best to discredit this great progressive body in the eyes 
of the world. No administrative body has been more grossly abused 
and misrepresented, It has of course made some mistakes. We 
agree with Mr. Chesterton that it should have municipalised the 
. drink traffic, instead of adopting wholesale destruction of licences. 
With much else that Mr. Chesterton has to say we are in agreement; 
but in spite of his apparent breadth of view, his extreme narrow- 
ness of vision warps his judgment. For instance, he is greatly 
shocked because the I. L. P. and the 8S. B. F. have abandoned the 
recognition of a class war. Ina sense, of course, there is a class 
warfare between ‘‘ the haves and the haves not.” But this is not 
the spirit in which to fight for social reform. Social reform is based 
upon justice, and when the principles of justice have permeated the 
haves,” and not before, shall we get that Utopia which is the ideal 
of us all. If the “haves not” are to gain their end by force, as Mr. 
Chesterton thinks, then we shall merely have a repetition of the bad 
old days when might was right. Mr. Chesterton, for all his high 
talk, has still something to learn. 

Tekel: A Study of Educational Problems of the Day, by Mr. 
Frank J. Adkins, is an exceedingly opportune and welcome contri- 
bution to the discussion of what, after all, ought to be the supreme 
national question of the moment. Mr. Adkins deals first with the 
teacher, and secondly with the teaching. The first chapter originally 
appeared in the February number of this Review, The mechanical 
style of teaching has proved a failure—“ and all that can be done now 


1 Tekel : A Study of Educational Problems. By Frank J. Adkins, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1905. 
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is to call in the professional man and to give him a free hand, ensuring 
first of all that he is fit by antecedents and training for the duties 
he is called upon to perform.” As to this, Mr. Adkins adopts Mr, 
Frederic Harrison’s view when he said: ‘‘The whole scheme of 
modern education is bad. All through there is required more trust 
reposed in the teacher, for, after all, under the modern examination 
system, one is reully examining not the boy but the teacher, For 
that reason the teaching is everywhere too mechanical.” What is 
taught, contends Mr. Adkins, is of very little importance compared 
with the method of teaching, but to expect every teacher to teach 
the same thing by the same method is asking too much of human 
nature. Such a demand cnly destroys all individuality and origin- 
ality in the teacher, Mr. Adkins hits the right nail on the head 
when he draws attention to the attitude of public local authorities 
to the educational problem. Those bodies wish to see immediate 
tangible results in the shape of certificates and scholarships, as the 
result of the competitive examination system, losing sight altogether 
of the intellectual and moral sides of education, So much informa- 
tion must be crammed in, in order that a numerical standard of 
perfection may be pronounced, The real value of education lies, as 
Mr. Adkins rightly insists, in teaching a boy to think and to 
act for himself. We agree, also, with Mr. Adkins’ view that the 
provision of training colleges should be made a national and not a 
local matter. Only the other day Mr, A. W. Chapman, Chairman 
of the Educational Committee cf the Surrey County Council, de- 
clared that if this country was ever to have an efficient eystem of 
education it was essential that it should have in the elementary and 
secondary schools first-rate teachers. This country was in the 
unfortunate position of being only able to provide training facilities 
for 25 per cent. of the teachers for its elementary schools, as com- 
pared with 75 per cent. in France, and nearly 100 per cent. in 
Germany and America, Facilities for the training of teachers should 
form an integral part of every education scheme of every borough 
and county, In our opinion this is a counsel of perfection which 
local authorities will be deterred from attaining by reason of the 
expense for years to come. Moreover, as Mr. Adkins points out, 
this would lead to education-tight compartments, wasteful reduplica- 
tion, and a system of territorial restriction for teachers, Such 
training, too, should be of a general nature. <A too elaborate 
system of hard-and-fast precepts is to be avoided. ‘‘ Education is, 
after all, the calling of deep unto deep; many of its processes are 
telepathic, the outcome of sympathy between teacher and taught : 
hence the necessity for all engaged in teaching to feel free from 
conventional restraints, to feel at liberty to adopt the methods 
which appeal most to their individuality, to be masters not slaves of 
method, though ready to profit by the experience of others, as in- 
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deed we all are when such experience is not forced upon us by the 
hand of authority.” Mr, Adkins has also much to say on the moral 
and social aims of education, which is at once suggestive and 
informing. Some, no doubt, will be found to cavil with his ideas of 
reform, but in our opinion they are only plain common-sense, The 
so-called practical educationist on many of our County Councils 
committees, as we know from our own experience, is utterly devoid 
of the faintest glimmering of principles of true education. To such 
an one, and unfortunately he represents a very large class, we strongly 
recommend the perusal of this, which, like that of Professor Lodge’s 
latest contribution, will (if he is not too dense) open his eyes and 
cause him “ furiously to think ” as the phrase goes. 

West Africa before Ewrope,: by Dr. E. W. Blyden, is a remark-" 
able book by a remarkable man. Dr. Blyden is the leader of a 
new school of African thought. Born some seventy years ago in 
the West Indies, he has yet remained an African, and to-day says 
Mr. Casely Hayford, who writes the introduction, he is the 
greatest living exponent of the true spirit of African nationality and 
manhood. Dr. Blyden differs entirely from the Afro-American 
school of Booker Washington and Du Bois, who seek to promote the 
material advancement and social enfranchisement of the black man 
upon American lines, in an atmosphere uncongenial to racial 
development. Inthe African school represented by Dr. Blyden, 
the object is to discover his true place in the world upon natural 
and rational lines; Europe has much to learn of, and we may add 
from, West Africa. In the first place the African does not require 
to be Christianised. ‘The creeds formulated in Europe are not 
indispensable to Africa’s spiritual development. No nation or race 
has a monopoly of the channels which lead to the sources of divine 
grace or spiritual knowledge.” For centuries he has been nurtured 
in the faith of Islam, and the precepts of morality are observed with 
a strictness and efficiency not always found in European com- 
munities. In the second place he is not a being of inferior and 
psychological constitution. It was to prove this that Miss Kingsley 
went to Africa to study the black man in his own home—to learn 
‘to think black.” It was for this she gave up her life. Dr. 
Blyden himself is a living proof of the black man’s intellectual 
equality with the white. Lastly we must retain, not destroy, native 
institutions, “ Every race,” says Dr. Blyden, “it is now being 
recognised, has a soul, and the soul of the race finds expression in 
its institutions, and to kill these institutions is to kill the soul—a 
terrible homicide.” No one interested in African problems can 
afford to neglect this little book. 

If it is true that coal smoke costs in London alone an unnecessary 


1 West Africa before Europe, and other Addresses delivered in England in 1901 and 
1903, By Edward Wilmot Blyden, LL.D. With an Introduction by Oasely Hayford. 
London: O, M. Phillips. 1905. 
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expenditure of not less than £4,000,000 a year, there is ample jus- 
tification for the publication of Mr. William Nicholson’s Smoke 
Abatement,' in which he explains how this enormous loss may be 
reduced. But the smoke fiend is not only inimical to expenditure 
but also to health ; and yet the Local Government Board, which pays so 
much attention to epidemics, sanitation, and public health generally, 
has paid no attention to the smoke nuisance, which is more injurious 
to health than many of the others put together. That something 
should be done is imperative. Mr. Nicholson assures us that eighty 
per cent. of the smoke nuisance is practically preventable, that legal 
machinery is in existence to enforce such prevention, and that a pro- 
portion of the physical degeneracy of the human race is directly 
traceable to the constant inspiration of impure air, and that the 
nuisance ison the increase. After chapters dealing with the general 
and local legislative powers in our own country, Mr. Nicholson 
adopts the comparative method, and gives us the foreign laws relating 
to smoke abatement. That these are in many cases no better 
observed than our own, we learn from our own experience on the 
Continent. We shall not forget one brilliant August day running 
into an enveloping cloud of smoke which hung like a pall over 
Mulhausen, as impenetrable as a London fog, and which extended 
over the whole city. Surely there can be no two opinions upon this 
question. Yet what is everybody’s business is as usual nobody’s 
business. In fact we are all more or less particeps criminis, As 
Mr. Nicholson shows, the matter can only be dealt with by a strong 
central authority. Much, however, can be done by individual 
builders and manufacturers, and in the latter half of his book 
Mr. Nicholson gives the necessary practical assistance, aided by 
numerous illustrations. Wecannot speak too highly of the work as 
a whole. 

We have received No. 3 of Vol. iv. of the Boletin de Instruccion 
Publica, the official organ of the Secretary of State for Education in 
Mexico. This number contains the proceedings of the Sessions of 
the Council of Public Education for the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March of this year. One of our leading publicists has 
recently expressed his admiration of the splendid efficiency and high 
development of the public services in Mexico, and the present series 
of publications amply corroborates his view. 

1 Smoke Abatement. A Manual for the Use of Manufacturers, Inspectors, Medical 
Officers of Health, Engineers, and others. By William Nicholson, Chief Smoke 
Inspector to the Sheffield Corporation. With 59 Illustrations. London : Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. 1905. 


1 Boletin de Instruccion Publica. Organo de la Secretaria Del Ramo. Tom. IV., 
Num. 3. 1905. Mexico: Tipografia Economica. 1905. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“Sir Walter Scott,” wrote Macaulay, “has used these fragments 
of truth, which historians have scornfully thrown behind them, in a 
manner which may well excite their envy. He has constructed, out 
of their gleanings, works which, even considered as histories, are 
scarcely less valuable than theirs.” The trath of this dictum cannot 
be gainsaid. Scott lived in the days before history had arrogated to 
itself a place among the exact sciences; his methods were, if you 
like to call them so, old-fashioned, but he had read and pondered 
much, and the exuberance of his imagination was balanced by sound 
judgment, untainted by bigotry either in politics or religion. It is 
not from ponderous histories or even the monographs of highly- 
trained specialists, but from Shakespeare and Scott that the average 
Englishman learns the story of his country, at any rate in its re- 
moter phases. Much, no doubt, can be urged in detail against 
the accuracy of such a picture—eg., Scott’s presentment of 
Louis X{.—but with these masters the dry bones of history take 
flesh and live. English history still euters into the curriculum of 
our schools ; but it is generally taught in a perfanctory manner, and 
seems likely, in the near future, to be elbowed out of its place 
between languages and mathematics by the persistent encroach- 
ments of physical science on the domain of both. In History in 
Scott's Novels,| the Hon, Mr. A. S. G. Canning somewhat timidly 
attempts to discriminate between fact and fiction in fifteen of the 
Waverley series, namely, from Zhe Talisman down to Redgauntlet, 
which cover the period between Richard I. and George III. His 

work may be regarded as a sequel to a volume on Zhe Philosophy of 
the Waverley Novels, which he published a good many years ago. 
Mr. Canning’s enthusiasm for his subject cannot fail to communi- 
cate itself to the general reader. We therefore wish every success 
to this praiseworthy effort to revive in a frivolous age the interest 
which a past generation felt in these masterpieces of fiction. 

As Ernest Renan,? by Dr. William Barry, is ons of a series of 
“Literary Lives,” its proper place is in this division, but it 
is in the main a religious polemic, in which the biographical and 
literary interest is subordinated by the author to his theological 
prejudices. Dr. Barry is an able and skilful writer, and the 
earlier and biographical portion of this book is, on the whole, 
effectively written, and at times he seems himself unable to resist 
the unspeakable charm of Renan’s exquisite style; but the theo- 
logian is always in the background, insisting upon the erroneous 
character of the teaching of Renan, and never allowing us to forget it. 
Religious controversy ought not to be mixed up with literary criticism, 


1 History in Scott’s Novels. A Literary Sketch. By the Hon. Albert 8. G, Oan- 
ning. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1905. 
2 Ernest Renan. By William Barry, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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and in this case its intrusion has completely destroyed our appreciation 
of this volume, which otherwise would have been very considerable. 

The publication of Old Time Aldwych, the Kingsway, and Neigh- 
bowrhood,! by Mr. Charles Gordon, synchronises very closely with the 
formal opening of these magnificent thoroughfares by H.M. King 
Edward VII. In the first place, credit is due to the London County 
Council for their felicitous choice of names, The name of Aldwych, 
now revived, was preserved for many yearsin Aldwych-field, Via de 
Aldwyche (Drury Lane), and, so late as the Stuart period, in Ald- 
wych Close—an open space south of Lincoln’s Inn Fields—and was 
recorded in Wych Street, which has now been absorbed in the recent 
improvement. This district, which is particularly rich in historical 
associations, owed its origin to the great peace established with 
the Danes by Alfred. Professor Worsaae, who visited England 
in 1846-47, by order of Christian VIII., to report on the memorials 
of Scandinavia then extant in this country, says that it is certain 
that the Danish merchants and mariners had a place of their own 
by St. Clement’s Church, and there worshipped and were buried. 
He omits, however, to mention that fragments of skin have been 
found nailed to a door in Westminster Abbey, which tradition, sup- 
ported by microscopic investigation, ascribes to his sacrilegious 
countrymen. We learn from a writer in Notes and Queries (OS. ii. 
p- 81) that this ancient Danish suburban settlement was first known 
as Alldwic or Aldwic, late Aldewych. The question of forming im- 
proved means of communication from Holborn near Southampton 
Row to the Strand near Somerset House has been under considera- 
tion for more than sixty years past. But vested interests stood in 
the way of their being carried out, as was the case after the Great 
Fire of 1666, when Wren devised # magnificent plan for the City 
proper. Mr. Charles Gordon may be congratulated on having 
compiled a most useful and interesting book. In a work of this 
extensive nature some trifling errors are sure to creep in; but 
the only one which we have perceived is that relating to the 
Church of St. Anselm and Cecilia, which was built in 1648. 
This is not ‘‘the oldest Roman Catholic place of worship in 
the hands of London Roman Catholics,” ,but St. Etheldreda’s, Ely 
Place, which dates from 1297. Three maps of the Strand in 
1560, 1564, and circ. 1700 respectively, show the growth of this 
part of London. The earliest of these is, however, seventeen years 
later than that executed by Anthony Van der Wyngrede, and now 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. The frontispiece, representing 
the procession of Edward VI, through the Strand to his coronation, 
has been taken from a picture which perished in the fire at Cowdray 
in 1793. Most of the sixty-seven illustrations are not only of great 
historical interest, but of artistic excellence. 


1 Old Time Aldwych, the Kingsway, and Neighbourhood. By Oharles Gordon. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


Biting sarcasm and an Aristophanic punning on proper names 
are forms of humour frequently to be met with in the Old Testa- 
ment. There are passages in the sixteenth and twenty-third chapters 
of Ezekiel which rival Swift in coarse invective. Moses, that stern 
legislator, occasionally indulged in irony, e.g. Leviticus xxvi. 34 ; 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 47,48. In Judges xv. 16, Samson, the noted 
wit of the Bible, seems purposely to have used 1)19n eee" be- 
cause it means both an “ass” and a “heap.” Thus: 


“ With the jaw-bone of an ass 
Have I plenteous asses slain ; 
Smitten thus it came to pass 
Fell a thousand on the plain ;” 


as it is rendered by Dr. J. Chotaner, in his Hebrew Humour and 
other Essays. Again, the word Nabal (1 Samuel xxv. 3) which 
means ‘ rogue,” is the name of one notorious for the baseness of 
his character. Characteristic, too, is the name of one of Job’s fair 
daughters, Keren-happuch (Job xlii. 15), which literally means a 
“horn (or box) of cosmetics,” suggesting the means by which the 
lady in question may have embellished her charms. To the same 
class belongs the term Tsara (7%), which means a “rival wife,” 
and also “ misery.” Of course, much of the humour is obscured or 
lost in the authorised English version. Among the sixteen essays 
the most generally interesting are “ Art among the Ancient He- 
brews,” a “ Sketch of the Talmud,” and “ Immanuel di Roma,” the 
friend of Dante and the Heine of the Middle Ages. Many will be 
surprised to learn that Hebrew is by no means a dead language, so 
far as journalism is concerned. This erudite and fascinatiag 
volume ought to be in the hands of all advanced students of Biblical 
exegetics. 

In Memory of those that have Gone Before? is a diary of convenient 
size in which mourners can chronicle their dead, Four lines are 
allotted to every day in the year, and each month is preceded by 
consolatory quotations from which everything of a sectarian or 
sentimental nature is excluded. The utility of such a work is too 
obvious to be dwelt on, 

The old proverb about the gleanings of listeners—even involun- 
tary listeners—proved true in the case of Jared Glasham, a Cali- 
fornian millionaire of the Bret Harte type, who had begun to pay 
his addresses to Kate Silvester, a spoilt beauty. He is no sooner 


i 4 Hebrew Humour and other Essays. By J. Chotzner, Ph.D. London: Luzac and 
0. 1905. 
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This is not ‘‘the oldest Roman Catholic place of worship in 
the hands of London Roman Catholics,” ,but St. Etheldreda’s, Ely 
Place, which dates from 1297, Three maps of the Strand in 
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part of London, The earliest of these is, however, seventeen years 
later than that executed by Anthony Van der Wyngrede, and now 
preserved in the Bodleian Library. The frontispiece, representing 
the procession of Edward VI. through the Strand to his coronation, 
has been taken from a picture which perished in the fire at Cowdray 
in 1793. Most of the sixty-seven illustrations are not only of great 
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engaged to her than the smouldering suspicion, occasioned by over- 
hearing certain flippant remarks of hers, bursts into flame, and he 
breaks off the engagement, Wounded to the quick at being thus 
misunderstood by the man to whom sbe had given her heart, she 
marries in haste his rival and repents at leisure. ‘This pretty story 
is, in every respect, worthy of the author of “Man, Woman, and 
Fate.”! 

The Sin of Laban Routh,? by Miss Adeline Sergeant, lay in 
retaining possession of an extensive farm in the Cumberiand fells, 
after irrefutable evidence that it belonged to his niece, Hester. But 
the ways of transgressors are proverbially hard; he is caught in 
the toils of a vulgar blackmailer, who demands, as the further price 
of his silence, the hand of Hester in marriage. He dies in the 
erroneous belief that his favourite son has been killed by a fall 
from the cliffs, but not before he has made full confession and resti- 
tution, and also consented to the marriage of Hester to his elder 
and more worthy son. ‘The disappointed blackmailer revenges 
himself by seeking to wreck the happiness of the young couple. 
This thrilling story ends with a satisfactory dénouement. 

Since the death of Captain Marryat Mr. W. Clark Russell has 
been without a rival as a writer of sea-fiction. The Yarn of Old 
Harbour Town® introduces us to two old shipmates, who are neigh- 
bours. One of them has a lovely and accomplished daughter, the 
other a brilliant but scapegrace son, who has been cashiered from 
the Navy for a breach of discipline, As contiguity has always been 
® potent factor in love, it is not surprising that Lawrence should 
fall in love with Lucy. Failing in his suit, he conspires to entice 
the girl on board the Minorca, of which he is in command, and run 
away with the vessel. The two parents follow in hot pursuit, It 
would be unfair to disclore the dénowement, which is skilfully brought 
about. 

The success achieved by Damian Gier has encouraged Miss 
Winefride Trafford-Taunton to present the public with another 
novel, in which mysticism is the dominant element. Zhe Doom of 
the House of Marsaniac* was to be accomplished when the treasure- 
hoard of the British chieftain, who had confronted the legions of 
Cesar in many a pitched battle, was discovered by a scion of that 
doughty race. The plot is somewhat complicated, but the author 
keeps it well in hand. 

The Vampire Nemesis and other Weird Stories of the China Coast,5 


1 The Reason Why. By Iza Duffus Hardy. London : Digby, Long & Co. 1905. 

2 The Sin of Laban Routh. By Adeline Sergeant. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
1905. 

8 The Yarn of Old Harbour Town. By William Clark Russell. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1905. 

* The Doom of the House of Marsaniac. By Winifrede Trafford-Taunton. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 1905. 
_ 5 The Vampire Nemesis and other Weird Stories of the China Coast. By Dolly. 

Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 1905. 
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by Dolly, which is presumably a nom de guerre, are of a nature to try 
the strongest nerves, even if read in broad daylight. Death Grips 
is the longest tale in the collection, and by far the most convincing; 
but the limits of horror seem almost overstepped in Cerberus, the 
cat which was sacrilegiously baptised. Dolly is a writer of great 
originality and power. 

When Mary Wogg was quite a girl her sweetheart, Tom Gray, 
met his death in saving his little brother from a falling tree. From 
that time our homely heroine abandoned all thoughts of matrimony 
and became A Specimen Spinster,! as described by Miss Kate West- 
lake Yeigh. In Mary’s case, the maternal instinct latent in the 
heart of every true woman found expression in works of unostenta- 
tious charity. When wild Dick May was thrown out of his trap, 
she not only nursed him tenderly, but provided him with the 
means to graduate in medicine. His courtship of Mary’s niece is 
not the least interesting feature in this quaint story of Canadian 
country life. 

The fact of The Diary of a Nobody,? by Messrs. George and 
William Grossmith, having originally appeared in Punch, is suffi- 
cient guarantee of humour devoid of vulgarity. It is the auto- 
biography of an honest, old-fashioned clerk, respected by his 
employer, and hospitable to the extent of his means, As a good- 
natured skit on lower middle-class life in Suburbia, it should find 
many appreciative readers. 

An Idol of Four, by Mr. Ernest Pomeroy, contains an account 
of four personages “who, if linked together, may supply all the 
gifts, capacities, and grandeur of an image or idol worthy of worship 
for its divinity and puissance.” Something of the kind has already 
been done by Carlyle in his Heroes and Hero-Worship. The latter 
begins with Odin—a myth—and ends with Napoleon; whereas Mr, 
Pomeroy, who is as paradoxical as Mr. Chesterton, begins with 
Judas Iscariot, whose existence has never been questioned, and ends 
with an erratic female missionary whom he dubs St. Stella of 
Northaw. One might search in vain for her name in the calendar 
of any body calling itself a Church. De Quincey began his cele- 
brated defence of Judas as follows: ‘ Everything connected with 
our ordinary conceptions of this man, of his real purposes, and of 
his scriptural doom, apparently is erroneous. Not one thing, but 
all things, must rank as false which traditionally we accept about 
him.” There are at least four theories of this sinister personage 
debated in the theological schools. To Mr. Pomeroy he is “the 
idol as misunderstood:” an heroic character to whom the world 


in f Specimen Spinster. By Kate Westlake Yeigh. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
2 The Diary of a Nobody. By George Grossmith and William Grossmith. Bristol: 

J. W. Arrowsmith. 1905. 

3 An Idol of Four. By Ernest Pomeroy. London: Watts & Co, 1905. 
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owes tardy homage. Richard Savage—spendthrift, profligate, and 
author of a mediocre poem called The Wanderer—is the idol as a 
bastard. A long chapter-of this amazing production is devoted to 
belittling Shakespeare, ‘‘the idol as a god.” 

A Pillar of Dust, by the author of Two Queenslanders, deals for 
the most part with life at Moreton Bay Settlement, to which the 
Commandant’s nephew had been transported for forgery, oh the 
evidence of a lady’s maid suborned by the real culprit, the convict’s 
half-brother, Julian. Ann’s love for her worthless cousin, which 
survived the discovery of his guilt, is described by Miss Frances 
Campbell with real psychological skill. Father Hugh O'Neill, the 
chaplain, whose ministrations of charity are not confined to the 
wretched prisoners who compose his flock, is one of the most suc- 
cessful portraits of a large-hearted priest we have ever met with in 
fiction. When poetic justice is meted out, it is he who remarks: 
‘¢ And that is the beauty of being Irish, that ye can forget while ye 
remember, and give joy out of sorrow.” 

The Case of Miss Elliott,2 by the Baroness Orczy, is, in certain 
features, “on all fours ” (as lawyers term it) with a certain lady 
doctor, whose mysterious disappearance last year caused general 
excitement, which became intensified when her remains were dis- 
covered under circumstances which clearly pointed to suicide. Of 
the eleven other stories the most sensational are the Hocussing of 
Cigarette, and Who stole the Black Diamonds? Each of these 
mysterious cases finds its solution in a conversation held by an ex- 
detective with a lady acquaintance whom he was in the habit of 
meeting at an “A. B.C.” restaurant. The collection is distinctly 
worth reading, and the author of The Scarlet Pimpernel has suc- 
ceeded in striking out a new departure in fiction of this class. 

Of the three stories that compose Zales and Fantasies,? by R. L. 
Stevenson, that of Zhe Body Snatcher is the most remarkable. To 
find its analogue in ghastliness one might search the pages of 
Hoffmann and Poe in vain. The Misadventures of John Nicholson 
began and ended in Edinburgh, with a period of ten years’ prosperity 
at San Francisco between. The main interest of The Story of a Lie 
centres in Van Tromp, the disreputable artist, and his daughter's 
disillusion when she discovered that he was a windbag and worse. 

In Les Deusz Seurst M. Paul Bourget seeks to illustrate the 
profound wisdom of the old saying: On ne badine pas avec l’amour. 
When Madeleine, the wife of a provincial physician, found herself 
the object of respectful attention on the part of a highly distin- 
guished officer, who had been invalided home from Africa, she 


1 A Pillar of Dust. By Frances Campbell. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 1905. 
2 The Case of Miss Elliott. By the Baroness Orczy. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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fondly imagined that it would be an easy matter to transfer hi® 
nascent affection to her widowed and childless sister, Agathe, wh® 
was the very image of herself. Agathe, however, was not only 
soured in temper by her brief experience of matrimony, but was 
also envious of the calm happiness that her sister enjoyed. But, 
as the sequel showed, love is a game which few can play unscathed. 
Of the shorter stories in this collection, Un Cas de Conscience is 
the most remarkable, though we cannot accept the author’s inge- 
nious solution of a difficulty which Hippocrates surely never con- 
templated when he exacted of his pupils that oath of professional 
secrecy which is summarised in nec visa, nec audita, nec intellecta. 





POETRY. 


By her monograph on Newman and Les Femmes dans I’ Giwvre de 
Dante Mademosielle Lucie Félix-Faure-Goyau, the daughter of the 
late President of the French Republic, has won a conspicuous place 
in contemporary literature. In La Vie nuangée} her poetic genius 
expresses itself in low lights and delicate gradations of shade: 


“ Paysages nuangés, 
Effacés 
Parfois sous un peu de brume.” 
Profoundly mystical, she would see in the flowers and waves, in 
the spring nights and autumn gloamings, symbols of life and death 
and God. Bat: 


“Nos yeux n’ont pas encore assez de pureté 
L’'Invisible n’a pas soulevé tous ses voiles 
Et les doux séraphins de flamme et de beauté 
Nous ont caché le feu de leurs regards d’étoiles.” 


Her heart is in the past rather than in the present; she loves 
“les vieux pastels aux contours effacés,” 


and from tarnished mirrors can evoke both 
'“ Le visage adoré des jeunes fiancées ” 
and 
‘‘ Des veuves au front pile et doux, voilé d’une ombre.” 
Her symbolism in Ze Rosaire reminds us vaguely of Georges 
Rodenbach : 
* Quand, sur la ville, en bas, tombe le soir transi, 
La voix des cloches monte arrivant jusq’ici 
“La voix sonore emplit cette nuit souveraine ; 
A Vombre des clochers un rosaire s’égréne 


“Le vent d’automne a pris tous les derniers parfums 
De nos rosiers en deuil des calices défunts.” 


1 La Vie nuangée. Par Lucie Félix-Faure-Goyan. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1905 
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In gazing, from the terrace beside St. John Lateran, on the vast 
Roman Campagna at the close of a winter's day, it seemed to her 
* que la vie humaine s’ennoblisse 
D’avoir tout saturé dans cet espace nu, 

Oi le silence prend I’aspect de l’inconnu, 

Malgré les souvenirs de gloire et de supplice.” 
Of the poems suggested by Greek literature and art Le Potier is, to 
our thinking, the most truly Hellenic in conception : 

“ Soit qu'il fagonne |’anse on qu'il applique un ton, 
Il obéit toujours 4 ]’Eternelle Idée, 

Beauté qu’a l’agora lui decouvrit Platon.” 
It is impossible, within the limits of a short notice, to do more than 
scant justice to these exquisite verses. 

Collected Sonnets of Lloyd Mifiin 1 exceed in number the Rime of 
Petrarch, and cover a wider field of thought, experience and 
imagination. Of the three hundred and fifty sonnets that compose 
this goodly volume by far the greater number have appeared 
before, but all have undergone revision by the author, whose 
earliest efforts won instant recognition on both sides of the Atlantic. 
How seriously Mr. Mifflin takes his art may be judged from his 
pathetic reference to 

“ The wounds from non-reciprocated thought— 


The throbbing ache from unaccomplished Art, 
And ceaseless pang of ineffectual Song!” 


Yet he must be numbered among those “ true helpers of their kind,” 


** Who daily walking by imagined streams, 
Rear fanes empyreal in Verse of gold— 
Rare architects of figments and of dreams, 
Who from the plastic and creative mind 
Build their fine nothings in immortal mould.” 


Mr. Mifflin’s rare faculty of pictorial representation may be 
gathered from The Evening Comes : 


“ The light is going ; but low overhead 
Poises the glory of the evening star ; 
The fisher, silent on the rocky bar, 
Drops a still line in pools of fading red ; 
And in the sky, where all the day lies dead, 
Slowly the golden crescent sinks afar.” 


In The Young Embalmer poignant tragedy is expressed with severe 
classical restraint. It would be idle to attempt, in the limits of a 
short notice, anything like a critical examination of this wonderful 


collection of 
* jewelled harmonies oracular 
That on the forehead of the centuries proud 
Live on for ever—deathless as a star.” 


1 Collected Sonnets of Lloyd Miflin. London: Henry Frowde. 1905. 
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